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The House of Martha at Bethany. By 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.6 


This book pictures the life of the first 
Christians. The outline is drawn from 
first-hand witnesses. 


Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 
erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 
The author, formerly Episcopal bishop 

of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 

His book makes a special appeal at this 

time and should be read by intelligent 

Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
\ study in the relation of Religion 

and Science by a distinguished scientist 

and convert. 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard, Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
The story of an American married 

woman who became a nun after her hus- 

band had become a priest. More inter. 
esting than any novel. 


Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. $2.35 

In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 
interesting story of his conversion to 
the Church. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
3y Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 
This is an account of the author’s 

religious wanderings and reconciliation 

to the Church of Rome. 


The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 

), Alexander. $1.60 

True reports of events that leads vari- 
ous souls into the Church. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
The author of this volume has the 

secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 


Old Celtic Romances. 
M.R.I.A. 


Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 
Bennett. $2.10 
An eighteenth century tale of the 

Prince of Wales, afterward King George 

the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A_ Story of Musical 
Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
The temperament that goes with great 

artistic genius is weli displayed in the 

hero. 


By P. W. Joyce, 
$2.50 


> ee Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 


Union City, NEw JERsEY 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 


A Realistic Story of 
$2.60 


A Tale of the 
$2.60 


Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. $2.60 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. $2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. 


Miriam Lucas. 
Irish Life. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
French Revolution. 


An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 


From an artistic standpoint it satis- 
fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
-P; Bill; $.J. $2.15 
This is a popular vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. 10 


Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 
mony and practice briefly explained. 


Will be of great . 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 
A book for those who wish to serve 

God. Scrupulous souls will find guid. 

ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 


Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts. 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Rev. Robert 
W. Brown, M.A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather. $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and printe 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. 
Regis Canevin. 
Explains the seasons, days, feasts and 

fasts of the Church year. Should be read 

by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


My Missal. By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B Leatherette, $0.85 


This siaidiipeanaite Missal for the Sun- 
days and principal Feasts of the year 
is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 
A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
os 2 $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling .. . 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 


By Archbishop J. F. 
$1.50 








HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
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a ° SERVANTS OF 
Missionary Sisters, rit wow ciost 

Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIL, 
where they are trained for a 
missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 
tance. 

For further information write to: 


Sister Provincial, "cust agen 
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Vote Straight! 


TRUE AMERICANISM DEMANDS IT OF YOU 


N ACQUAINTANCE of mine informs me that he has always “‘voted straight” 
except on one occasion when he took the bribe of a glass of whiskey to vote 
for a prohibition candidate. By voting straight he meant casting his ballot 

for the candidates on his party ticket without bothering himself about the merits of 
the party platform or of the individual candidates. 


It’s a pity that there is so much of this kind of straight voting. It surely does 
not contribute to the welfare of the nation and makes of the voter an unconscious 
victim of ignorant partisanship. There is another kind of straight voting — the 
voting that is guided by intelligence and honesty. Unfortunately, there is alto- 
gether too little of this latter kind. It’s a rather late hour, in fact, to say that 
thousands of American voters are unfit to exercise the franchise because they don’t 
understand the issues before the electorate, they are not interested in them, and in 
casting their ballots they are swayed solely by inherited or acquired prejudice. 


In the present campaign the one factor that is most apt to influence the preju- 
diced voter is the church affiliation of one or the other candidate. Very few may 
be willing publicly to admit that this factor will influence them. By many it will 
be disguised; but the disguise can easily be penetrated. And because this factor 
now enters for the first time into a Presidential campaign, not only do political: 
leaders recognize its presence but they find it such a big and uncertain quantity that 
even the most astute among them hesitate to make a definite election forecast. 


We Catholics have justly complained that in the past our religious profession 
has retarded our social and political progress. We have been looked upon as strangers 
in the land of our birth; our loyalty has been questioned, in spite of our proven 
allegiance to the Stars and Stripes in peace and war; the most absurd charges, such 
as wanting to put the Pope in the White House, have been levelled against us. In 
the face of all such dastardly statements we have held our peace—the keen convic- 
tion of their folly and falsehood nerved us. 


Gradually, however, the spirit of intolerance is being broken, and now that a 
member of our Church—a man whose life has been led under the pitiless gaze of a 
critical public and of whose private and official character none of us need be 
ashamed—has been nominated by one of the major parties for the highest office in 
the land, we are given a fresh and even more pronounced opportunity of proving 
our own Americanism by voting for or against him, not because he is a Catholic, 
but solely because of his ability or lack of it worthily to administer the office to 
which he aspires. In the words of Dr. Henry Van Dyke (Read his article ‘“‘Hating 
and Fighting Catholics’’ on pages 97 and 98 of this issue) : ‘Let us vote as we like, 
as we think, as we wish, on our conscience. But for. our faith’s sake, for our 
country’s sake, let not our vote be controlled, openly or secretly, by religious preju- 


dice or b’tterness.”’ 
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Protestant and Catholic Massionaries in China 


OORE BENNETT contributes to the August issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly an enlightening article 
on Christianity in China. His conclusions are 
based on personal observations made during 

twenty-five years of residence in that country. His 
discussion really accentuates the differences between the 
Protestant and Catholic missions. 


The Protestant effort in China is more talked of, more ad- 
vertised, and, unfortunately, more nationalized than is the 
Catholic effort. The Protestant missions in this country, 
for reasons best known to themselves, seem to vie each with 
the other in introducing, together with the peculiar tenets of 
their one hundred and thirty different forms of Christianity, 
the different racial characteristics of their homelands, while 
the Catholics are now, as they ever have been, content to 
adapt Chinese cultural forms and customs to the service of 
that Church which since 1280 has been established in .Mon- 
golia and China, preaching and living the tenets of the 
Church in Rome. 


Of his dispassionate attitude and his ability to draw 
lines of distinction between the Protestant and Catholic 
missions in China, Mr. Bennett says: 


The writer is neither Protestant nor Catholic, but he has 
lived in every one of the eighteen provinces of China, and 
during the past twenty-five years has been able to see the 
manner in which both Protestant and Catholic missions ap- 
proach the object of their existence. He has been enabled, 
owing to his position in certain provinces, to ascertain the 
power and success with which both branches of the Church 
have organized their efforts, and to see, during this last 
burst of antiforeignism, the reaction as it affects both 
Churches and their personnel; and he has no hesitation in 
saying that the Catholic missions in China, which are in the 
main self-supporting and contributing, mean more to the 
country and its people than the whole effort of Protestant 
teachings, ‘so that if the reorganization of the Protestant 
mission effort is necessary in the United States it would 


seem that such effort should not stay at the home-side re- 
juvenation and reorganization, but that the whole position, 
in the United States and England as well as in China, should 
be considered afresh in view of the experiences of the past 
century. 


To Mr. Bennett there is a striking difference between 
the intellectual equipment of the Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries : 


As the writer sees it, the whole aspect of the two Churches 
is different in every way and from every point of view. 
The Catholics man their missions with men who, when they 
leave their homelands, are as finely educated in the arts and 
crafts of their particular civilizations, as well as in the 
doctrines of their Church, as it is possible for the best 
schools of Europe and America to make them. They leave 
their homes so fired with the courage and conviction of their 
beliefs that they willingly renounce all thoughts of returning 
to their people or of ever seeing their countries again. In 
China they proceed to their stations after two or three years’ 
preliminary training in certain centers, and many of them 
never leave these upcountry stations. The writer has met 
many priests who for periods of thirty years and more have 
never left the province to which they were first allocated 
after their training period. 

How does this compare with the Protestant procedure? 
Leaving aside such lights as Legge and Martin, Morrison 
and a very few others, the men sent out by the Protestant 
Church can make no pretense to the higher education even 
of their own countries, let alone advanced study in Asiatic 
history and culture. It is almost a byword among the edu- 
cated Chinese—a synonym of being a Jack-of-all-trades—to 
be a Protestant missionary, and the lack of appreciation of 
Asiatic culture, historical associations, and customs does 
nothing to aid and much to hinder Christian effort in the 
country. 


The contrast between non-Catholic and Catholic mis- 
sionaries is even more pronounced when looked at from 
the point of financial position and social standing: 
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Then again the financial position and the social standing 
of the Catholics vis-a-vis the Protestant missions here do 
much to cause ridicule, misunderstanding, and general mental 
chaos among the people. The Catholics as a general rule 
never advertise their efforts, nor yet do they indulge their 
personnel in lavishly built quarters either as schools or 
living places, although their cathedrals and churches are 
among the finest buildings to be found in the land. Wher- 
ever the Catholics go, they start in a very small way, adapt- 
ing Chinese buildings, using Chinese architects and forms, 
almost hiding their lights under a bushel, but working furi- 
ously and continuously none the less, getting in touch with 
the gentry and landholders, officials and merchants, making 
themselves acquainted in every way, not alone with the poor 
and homeless, the radicals and the outcasts, but also with 
every class and type of people within their districts, observ- 
ing—at least in the outward form—all customary and cul- 
tural practices, and in all things upholding the status quo 
of the established regime, however difficult that may be in 
a country where rebellions and schisms are as rife as they 
are here. No historian will ever be able truthfully to say 
that any Catholic priest or father comforted or aided the 
Taipings or any other of the many sects of rebels that one 
time and another have swept over China, or that the Catho- 
lic Church gave its aid in any way whatsoever to any faction 
or party in the land; none may point the finger of scorn to 
this Church and hold it up in ridicule as having aided the 
lical or the Bolshevik. 


rad 





Mr. Bennett is even stronger in his denunciation of 
the non-Catholic missionaries in their attitude to the 
political situation in China, and their aloofness from 
the common people: 


But what can the Protestants say about the happenings in 
Korea in 1890, in Nanking in 1862-64, in Chihli and Shan- 
tung, as well as in other provinces, when this last antifor- 
eign craze of 1926-28 swept across the land? 


What excuse can the Protestant missions set forth to lay 
from off their shoulders the incubus of their teachings come 
home to roost during the wondrous career of that most noted 
and much belauded “Christian,” Feng Yu-hsiang, to name 
but one of many heroes picked out by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries during the past twenty-five or thirty years? What 
excuse can be brought forward to extenuate the mission 
boards in the United States and Great Britain for sending 
out to China gentlemen who misused their time and financial 
assistance by actively and painstakingly aiding and abetting 
the hot-headed young students of various mission-supported 
schools and colleges in their fight against what they con- 
ceived to be, in their foolish ignorance, the reactionaries of 
the North? 


Besides being blessed with the comforts of pleasant homes 
and surrounded by every comfort known to the WeSt, with 
hospitals for their use, schools for their children, vast plea- 
sure towns such as Pei-Tai-Ho and other places owned in 
the main by missions or missionaries and operated by them 
for their own pleasure and comfort, these Protestant mis- 
sionaries obtain home leave every seven or eight years, 
besides their annual summer leave of from six to twelve 
weeks, and live and carry on their work in palaces compared 
with what the great bulk of the Catholics have to be content 
with. No one who has seen that vast pile of palaces known 
as the Yu-An-Fu in Peking, or Yale-in-China in Changsha, 
or the Methodist Compound or the American Board Mission 
Compound in Peking, or the Haitien University to the west 
of the city, or others of the beautiful parklike surroundings 
in which the Protestant missions live among the squalor of 
Chinese cities, can wonder for one minute at the apathy the 
Chinese feel for the creed that these wondrous beings teach, 
who themselves are so well protected from all the common 
and everyday ills that afflict the unfortunate people. 
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We have quoted at length from Mr. Bennett’s article 
not to disparage the work of non-Catholic missionaries in 
China, for many of them are, we know, zealous and self- 
sacrificing men, but to draw our readers’ attention to the 
recognized heroism of our own missionaries whose in- 
telligent and strenuous efforts must ultimately fructify 
in untold conversions to the Faith. 


Monsignor James H. Ryan 


o Monsicnor JAMEs Hucu Ryav, newly appointed 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, goes 
our heartiest congratulations. An educator of distinc- 
tion, he will prove a worthy successor to Bishop Shahan, 
and will bring to his new office the wide experience and 
broad vision that will assure the university an intellectual 
and physical development under his administration. 
Monsignor Ryan, at present associate professor of phi- 
losophy at the university, was executive secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, editor of the 
New Scholasticism, a quarterly review of philosophy, a 
member of the editorial staff of Speculum, a journal of 
studies in the Middle Ages, compiler and translator of 
the Encyclical Letters of Pope Pius XI. It is a pleasure 
for us to say that Monsignor Ryan was an occasional 
contributor to THE SIGN. 


cA Duty of Larents 


HE opening of another school term gives opportunity 

for again stressing the need of religious education 
for the child. While a large number of educators and 
others interested in child welfare, are bemoaning the lack 
of such education, our bishops, priests and people are tak- 
ing active steps not only to preserve the progress made 
along this line but also to widen and deepen it. 

Their attitude towards the child is that he, made in the 
image and likeness of God, is a sacred trust, whose char- 
acter must be built up on spiritual as well as intellectual 
principles. American Catholics can well be proud of 
the manner in which this attitude has found compelling 
expression. Our parochial school system is enlarging 
by leaps and bounds. Every diocese in the country is 
erecting new schools or replacing old ones ; the buildings 
themselves can favorably compare with those put up at 
public expense; the number of our pupils is increasing 
by thousands; and our teaching program, both in the 
matter taught and the method of teaching is no longer 
discredited even by those outside the Church. 

In this matter of religious training for their children 
the duty of Catholic parents is plain. It is commonly 
admitted that the religious education of children is not 
sufficiently provided for either by spasmodic home teach- 
ing or by the Sunday school or by both combined. As 
a consequence, therefore, Catholic parents are not at 
liberty to send their children to schools in which they will 
not only receive no proper religious instruction but where 
their faith may be actually exposed to danger. 
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Henry Uan Dyke: American 


N ANSWER to a note of congratulation on his 
Bieter sale letter to the Editor of the New 
York World, and a request to reprint it in THE SIGN, 
the Reverend Dr. Henry Van Dyke sent us this note: 


Seat Harsor, Me., 
August 4, 1928. 
My Dear Fr. PurceELL: 


This is just a line to thank you for your very good letter 
of August 3rd. The article to which you refer in such kind 
terms is altogether at your disposal. 


With the cordial greetings of an American in the eighth 
generation and a Presbyterian who believes heartily in “a 
free Church in a free State,” and holds fast with your own 
Catholic poet Faber to the “wideness of God’s mercy.” 


I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Henry Van Dyke. 

Please read Dr. Van Dyke’s article (pages 97 and 98). 
It is a vigorous reply to Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, a non- 
Catholic clergyman, who, under the plea that Protestants 
are not prejudiced against Catholics but only righteously 
indignant, in reality deliberately sets forth reasons “for 
hating and fighting Catholics.” It is a challenge to the 
Americanism of such self-proclaimed patriots as Bishop 
Cannon and his fellows who are turning the Methodist 
Church South into a purely political organization. It 
is a rebuke to the Reverend Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor 
of the Christian Herald, and J. C. Penny, its president 
(who by the way is the head of the Penny Chain Stores) 
for their converting their paper into a political campaign 
paper. 

If there are three words in the English language that 
are being more abused today than any others they are 
“spiritual,” “moral” and “righteous.” They are or were 
good words when they meant what they originally were 
intended to mean. Today they are largely being used, 
or rather abused, to cloak religious bigotry and by men 
who call themselves Ambassadors of God, the while they 
betray the common decencies of our American instincts 
of justice and fair play! 


“@he Goming of Christ” 


HE return of the drama to the haunts of religion 
whence it sprang was again essayed recently—and 
under especially favorable auspices—when John Mase- 
field’s Miracle Play was presented before a large audi- 
ence in the nave of historic Canterbury Cathedral. Who- 
ever has felt the importance of sumptuous ritual in a 
building of this character, or has realized how completely 
the forms of worship arranged for shrines more moder- 
ately proportioned may be swallowed up in the caverns 
and abysses of a fair sized Gothic church, will welcome 
a revival of ritualistic drama at Canterbury as a happy 
portent. 
Masefield’s play has much in common with the statelier 
of the medieval religious dramas. It consists of 
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splendid processions and choruses filing in and out, 
entering from the choir or the transepts, and making 
their egress ultimately down the long aisle of the nave 
through the midst of the congregation. The characters 
are Biblical or abstract. Instead of Milton’s “Powers, 
Dominations, Deities of Heaven,” the Host of Heaven 
is represented in Masefield’s play by four characters 
called “The Power,” “The Sword,” “The Mercy,” “The 
Light.” . 

Against the rich background of the cathedral the host 
of angels appear in the door of the choir and on the 
upper stage and in the gallery and clerestory singing, 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” until presently, the cur- 
tain at the top of the choir steps is drawn, showing in 
the arch of the choir door a litter on which are the 
Mother of Jesus with the Christ Child, the angels stand- 
ing behind and beside the litter. The three kings— 
Baltasar, Gaspar, and Melchior—bear the gifts of their 
adoration to the feet of the Christ Child, and the shep- 
herds take up the litter of Mother and Child, and bear it 
straight down the steps to the nave, with kings, angels, 
“The Power,” “The Sword,” “The Mercy,” in their 
splendid train, all singing: 


Our God is wearing 

Man’s flesh, and bearing 
Man’s cares, through caring 
What men may be; 

Our God is sharing 

His light and daring 

To help men’s faring 

And set men free. 


Recall the most splendid spectacle you have ever seen 
or read of, all its magnificence multiplied by the exalting 
thought of new life and Redemption, and you will then 
have some notion of how Masefield’s miracle play soars 
above the level of most that has been attempted recently 
in the way of church pageantry. 


“Making Graft Easy” 


ow the Volstead Act acts for the betterment of the 
n country in safeguarding our liberties may be 
judged from a few of many facts recently recorded in 
the Press: 

1. Federal officer shoots sixteen-year-old boy on 
suspicion of having liquor in his possession. 

2. Distinguished citizen of Buffalo mortally wounded 
by Federal officers on unfounded suspicion that he was 
transporting liquor in his automobile. 

3. Longshoreman shot to death because he threw 
away two bottles of whiskey when apprehended by a 
Federal officer. 

4. Thousands of dollars spent by Federal officers in 
entertaining themselves, their wives and friends in New 
York night clubs while collecting evidence. Not satis- 
fied with buying liquor, they indulged in champagne at 
$40.00 per bottle. 
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5. Search of men’s pockets by Federal officers on 
the plea that they were hunting for diamonds and 
jewelry. 

6. Employment of members of the underworld as 
Federal agents and assistants. 

7. A bootleg gang in Philadelphia has a bank deposit 
of $10,000,000. This enormous sum represents the 
profits of one year or less. 

In the words of Phelphs-Phelphs, New York As- 
semblyman, the latest order of the Prohibition Bureau 
should be entitled, “Making Graft Easy.” 


“wo New Decalogs 


HE first is that claimed by Dr. Roy L. Smith, of 
Minneapolis, to be the one that the modern world 
has substituted for the Ten Commandments of Mt. 
Sinai: 
“1. Science is thy god and in it shalt thou put thy 
trust. 
“2. Let your impulses be your guide. 
3. Thou shalt not be queer. 
Thou shalt not take any thing too seriously. 
Thou shalt not work except as a last resort. 


Three jeers for everything. 

Thou shalt have thrills. 

“8. Remember psychology and make it sufficient. 
Thou shalt stand for anything. 

“10. Thou shalt honor the caveman, for he was thy 
parent.” 

While sane people will flout the above, there may be 
food for thought in this second decalog, put in the form 
of a questionnaire, by Mr. Joy Elmer Morgari, of the 
National Education Association: 

“1. Does the home maintain an atmosphere of mutual 
love and respect? 

“2. Is there sufficient income to maintain a reason- 
able standard of well-being for all members of the 
family ? 

“3. Is the family housed in a way that takes care of 
the needs of each of its members? 

“4. Is there a proper amount of wholesome food at- 
tractively served to meet individual needs? 

“5. Does the family have an intelligent daily routine 
that safeguards the energy and time of its members? 
Are the duties and responsibilities of the family 
fairly divided among its members according to their 
strength? 


~O. 


“7. Does the family have a common social and rec- 
reational life that appeals to all members? 
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“8. Does the family have a growing library and a 
common intellectual life? 

“9, Does the family have an intelligent attitude on 
important moral, civic and spiritual problems? 


“10. Does the home promote the maximum happiness 
and growth of each of its members?” 


cA Church for Sinners 


HE new pastor of the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, the Reverend Dr. Harry 
Burton Boyd, startled his congregation by announcing 
in his inaugural sermon that under his pastorate the 
church was to be a “church of sinners.” One can easily 
imagine the dismay of some of the saved and sanctified 
in the pews at this sensational announcement. “I shall 
minister to those who are down and out and to the out- 
casts of society,” said Dr. Boyd. “After all, it is outcasts 
and those who are down and out who need me most. 
The saints don’t need me. . There is no snobbish- 
ness in the Gospel. Snobbery often exists in individual 
churches, but there is none in Christianity.” At this 
announcement, we are told by the Philadelphia Record, 
the members of the congregation were visibly surprised. 
We are quite certain that no Catholic congregation 
would be surprised at a similar announcement from a 
priest. In fact, no priest would feel called upon to make 
it, as both he and his congregation would naturally ex- 
pect that that it would be one of his primary duties to 
aid those who labor and are heavily burdened and to 
seek the sheep that was lost. 


The Catholic Church has always been pre-eminently 
“The Church of Sinners.” Not unfrequently, indeed, are 
Catholics charged, as though it were a crime, with toler- 
ating sinners among their members. The mission of the 
Church is that expressed by Our Lord in the words, “I 
am come not to call the just but sinners to repentance. 
. . . [amcome to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


To those who are at all familiar with the New Testa- 
ment it will be a sad commentary on the attitude of the 
non-Catholic churches when a Protestant minister creates 
a sensation in 1928, by a re-declaration of the purpose 
of Christ so clearly set forth in His own words nineteen 
centuries ago. 

For a Catholic, while admiring what is unquestionably 
the good intention of Dr. Boyd, the question arises, 
“What can the good doctor do to save the lost?” Of 
course, he can give them good advice, but, then, one 
does not have to be a preacher to do that. He may pray 
for him; but, again, anyone can pray. In the Catholic 
Church there is, however, a distinct ministry for sinners. 
Its chief expression is found in Penance, the Sacrament 
of Reconciliation, whereby the sinner is put on his feet, 
and picked up time and again, no matter how often he 


falls, in the hope that he’ll be standing up when God 
calls him to Himself. 
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On Levelling “Up 


MEN MUST HAVE DISTINCTIONS THAT DISTINGUISH 


HERE are certain phrases 

which we all heard in our 

youth, from the old and 

wise, and which we then 
disregarded; and declared that they 
were all nonsense. Nowadays we 
have often grown more mellow and 
sympathetic; and can content our- 
selves with saying that they were all 
humbug. 

There is a distinction; and it is 
rather an important distinction. In 
some cases, of course, they were not 
either nonsense or humbug; but 
rather stiff and inadequate expres- 
sions of real experience. And as we 
ourselves grow older (and more stiff 
and inadequate) we begin to under- 
stand many things; and one of them 
is the sharp difficulty, we might say 
the sheer impossibility, of really de- 
scribing experience to those who have 
not yet had it. 

Still, there is a difference between 
nonsense and humbug; and these 
things were sometimes humbug when 
they were not nonsense. In other 
words, they were sometimes obscur- 
antist obstacles put up from a wrong 
motive, even when they were not 
themselves wrong. They were not 
lies; but they were not truths told 
for the sake of truth. 

They were sometimes told for the 
sake of sloth or pride or vested in- 
terests ; and to that extent our youth- 
ful suspicion of them -was just. But 
they were often true, though they 
were not truthful. 

Here is one of them we have all 
heard; the reactionary thundering 
against modern democracy and say- 
ing, “If these levellers must level, 
why are they not levelling up instead 
of levelling down?” 

Wherever I heard or read that re- 
mark I thought it was balderdash; 
and I was generally right. It was 
and is repeated by mere hypocrites, 
who have not the smallest intention 
of any upward movement for them- 
selves, let alone others. It is only 
necessary to ask how horrified they 
had been if anybody had answered 
in practice, “Very well, we will level 
up.” 

We can imagine the feelings of 
the nobleman, especially the new 
nobleman, if he were told that his 
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groom and gardener and stable-boy 
and knife-boy were all to be made 
noblemen, and perhaps go about their 
work in coronets. 

We can imagine the feelings of 
the millonaire resolved to become (in 
the western phrase) the magnate of 
the section, if told that the whole 
population was one mob of million- 
aires, and that he was of no more 
importance than a mendicant in a 
mob of mendicants. 

Few persons receiving a coat-of- 
arms would not be slightly dashed in 
their delight on learning that the 
same blazonry had been given to 
everybody in the same town at the 
same moment; and even in more 
genuine systems the existence of the 
knight implies the existence of the 
squire. 

But this could be done; this would 
really be what is called Levelling 
Up; and the extraordinary thing 
about it is that it really does contain 
a very sound idea. 


NEED not say that I do not in 

these special examples insist on 
it too seriously. Men must have dis- 
tinctions; and they must be distinc- 
tions that distinguish. But in that 
wild and somewhat top-heavy Utopia 
there is a real and neglected truth. 

Before the French Revolution, men 
did much too easily allow things that 
could be common to numbers of nor- 
mal people to become the privileges 
of princes and lords. And after the 
French Revolution, men did much 
too easily allow things that had thus 
been usurped as privileges to be abol- 
ished as privileges. 

They did much too readily regard 
them as things which must be bad in 
themselves, because tyrants or rob- 
bers had kept them to themselves. 
But a corner in corn does not make 
corn anything but normal; and a 
robber driving off cattle that do not 
belong to him does not show that 
cattle ought not to belong to anybody. 

Some of us think that, so far as 
possible, corn and cattle ought to be- 
long to everybody. 

And though it would be well in 
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any case to leave some signs and 


decorations that could be used as dis- 
tinctions, a great many things existed 
with aristocracy and expired with 
aristocracy which really ought to 
survive for democracy. For in- 
stance, there is nothing particularly 
oligarchical or oppressive in the idea 
of a man being interested in his own 
family, in his father and grandfather 
and the historical continuty of his 
name. All men have ancestors; 
and all men might just as well know 
about them. 

The more snobbish sort of oligarch 
might reply, with a sneer, that this 
would probably result in many of 
us finding that Uncle Humphrey had 
been hanged or our maternal great- 
grandfather died drunk in a ditch. 
But the sneer would return upon the 
snob with all the force of a boom- 
erang; for these stories of hanging 
and hard-drinking are exactly the 
sort that do in fact adorn the chron- 
icles of the few really aristocratic 
families. 

To do them justice, the aristocrats 
have never been such snobs as that. 
They have never been ashamed of 
the family-tree when it happened to 
be a gallows-tree; or of the family 
cellar even when it connected rather 
directly with the family vault. 

The point here, however, is that 
these stories, like any other stories, 
are of human interest ; and those who 
remember them are generally rather 
happier than those who do not. In 
this sense there is really no reason 
why every citizen should not have 
a crest, as every gentleman has a card. 

Such a general revival of geneal- 
ogy would be entirely healthy and 
human; and even what modern peo- 
ple call democratic. That is Level- 
ling Up; and it would be exceedingly 
disgusting to all the people who de- 
mand it. 


OO thin are -a great many other 
things of the old régime that 
were extinguished when they should 
have been extended. There is a 
statelier school of manners; not the 
civility that touches its hat like a 
groom, but the courtesy that takes off 
its hat like a gentleman. 

There is nothing in that implying 
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superciliousness or the separation of 
man from men; it was merely an ac- 
cident that it belonged to an aristo- 
cratic scheme and was more or less 
neglected in the democratic scheme. 


os is leisure, in the true sense 
of having a little time to think 
and feel; not in the mechanical sense 
of being given certain hours to golf or 
go to the cinema. It was merely the 
luck of the gentry that they had it; 
it is sometimes the fault of the 
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bounders if they do not have it. I 
allude chiefly, I need hardly say, to 
the rich bounders; who could really 
afford to have it. But nobody 
stopped to see that there was exten- 
sion of leisure as well as of liberty. 
There are many other examples of 
a true levelling up; but I have men- 
tioned the matter here merely because 
it approaches by another angle our 
primary conception of property. 
(Property especially got a bad name 
by belonging to bad people, or at any 
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rate to few people. All social re- 
formers fell into a habit of talking 
as if it were evil in itself; and so 
strong was their mistaken idealism, 
that we have now all our work cut 
out for us to re-establish the sane 
ideal. 


Oz rights of property came to 
mean almost exclusively the 
wrongs arising out of property. Con- 
sequently, it will be noticed, the 
phrase is hardly ever used today. 


“ohe New Preacher 


IN THE WEST WHEN IT WAS 


HEN Lew Shinder took on 

the job of assistant at the 

Cosmopolitan Drug Store 

we looked out for trouble. 
lle was what you might call a pro- 
fessional fool. Sometimes you might 
think there wasn’t any sense about 
him at all; he was that irresponsible. 
For all that he looked serious as an 
owl and blinked at you through his 
large spectacles as solemn as you 
please, there was always a twinkle 
somewhere in his eyes if you looked 
deep enough. 

Well, we were’nt disappointed as 
to the way he’d run that store. 
’Twasn‘t long before the doctors were 
doing a brisk trade setting folks right 
to whom he’d given the wrong stuff. 
He nearly killed old Seth Johnson by 
giving for his rheumatism a bottle of 
something that was meant to cure 
fits. There’d have been a death in 
the Blink family, and probably in 
Shinder’s, too, if someone hadn't 
looked at the label of the bottle he 
sold Mrs. Blink for her five-year-old 
child that was down with whooping 
cough, and discovered in time that it 
was weed-killer. ; : 

The climax came when Miss Smith- 
son, who was older than she tried 
to look, bought a hair-wash from 
him and woke up one morning to 
find herself with a bald place on her 
crown that would have done credit 
to a monk. Carville just rang with 
the cries of indignant womanhood 
and Lew had to quit right away. It 
was not too soon; cemetery space 
was limited in the city at that time. 

3ut for all that he’d disgraced him- 
self, the culprit went around looking 
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like an innocent babe in a meditative 
mood. Of course, no one would 
trust him with a job involving re- 
sponsibility, though, if he’d been 
asked, he’d have undertaken to run 
the State at a moment‘s notice; 
maybe he’d have done no worse than 
some of those that make a business 
of it. 


ut Carville in those days was 

more or less full of such irre- 
sponsibles. Society in that part 
wasn’t settled down as it is now. Folk 
moved around from one occupation to 
another and experience. didn’t count 
as it does in older districts. It took 
some years to sort ourselves out, and 
meanwhile everyone tried his hand at 
everything. There were lots of risk 
in such a condition of affairs, but 
also there were lots of fun. An- 
other thing in Shinder’s favor was 
that he was a good mixer. People 
liked him in spite of his fooleries. 
He could talk, and, when you got 
him going, there was sense in what 
he said, though you might not think 
it at the moment. Most of his time 
he’d spend reading—not dime novels, 
either, but stuff that called for a stiff 
drink on one side of you and a dic- 
tionary on the other. 

Well, after awhile Mrs. Blink got 
over her scare and Miss Smithson 
grew another crop of hair, so folk 
forgot the mess he’d made as a drug 
store clerk. That was how it came 
to pass that, when Winston S. Birch, 
editor of the Carville Tribune, had 
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to go East on some political business, 
he asked Shinder to lend a hand in 
the office. As luck would have it, 
Birch had no sooner gone than the 
second in command fell ill and Lew 
was left in charge. I have seen the 
two copies of the Tribune for which 
he was responsible, and there wasn’t 
a so-called humorous paper in this 
country I’d back against them. 

Not that he meant to be funny. 
Not at all. It was just his way of 
rushing into things he didn’t under- 
stand. He’d sail in on any subject 
and propound his theory with all the 
gravity of an expert, though he’d 
never thought of it before. Ours 
being a cattle-shipping country, he 
propounded an idea that it would be 
in the interests of economy and of 
people down East wanting fresh meat 
to render the animals unconscious 
and pack them as carcasses, reviving 
and slaughtering them in Chicago, 
or wherever else it might be they 
were going. Those were the days, I 
might say, when beeves were killed 
out West and shipped dead. 


E ALSO had a theory as to the pos- 
Nn sibility of starting bear ranches. 
Bear was good eating, he said, and 
there was plenty of them in the 
mountains. Why not capture a few 
cubs and breed from them? When 
Ralph Still, who owned the Double 
X ranch on Lake Golden, wrote to 
refute his nonsense, Lew raked up 
all the rumors going about concern- 
ing Still’s manner of life and pub- 
lished them. By the time the editor 
got back the lawyers were rolling up 
their sleeves for a first-class libel case. 
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September, 1928 


After that Shinder lay low for a 
considerable time. I don’t know how 
he lived, but apparently he had 
enough shekels to keep him going at 
the Hotel Metropole. He used to 
sit around reading and talking to 
other guests. He was particularly 
fond of strangers—maybe because 
they didn’t know his eccentricities— 
and when he’d found out what their 
chief interests were he’d launch into 
long discussions on the points they 
brought up. To a prospector he’d 
talk like an experienced prospector, 
to a fellow with shares in the mines 
he explained his geological ideas 
about the strata of the mountains. 
But the man he most liked to get 
hold of was a Methodist parson that 
used to come our way once in a 
while. 


E'D a big circuit, as they call their 
Nn rounds, and it wasn’t mor’n once 
in six months that the Rev. Jay Smith 
was able to fetch up at Carville. 
Whenever he did so he’d put up at 
the Metropole, and you’d see him and 
Shinder with heads together discuss- 
ing theology like old cronies. 

Smith was a harmless sort of guy, 
but too old for his job. The country 
wanted sky-pilots with more grit in 
them than he had. I think the old 
fellow knew he wasn’t cut out for 
preaching to Western folk and felt 
a bit lonely. Perhaps that’s why he 
welcomed the companionship of the 
solemn-faced individual he was in the 
habit of meeting at the Metropole. 
Lew, he said, was more his sort. 

When he turned up on the par- 
ticular occasion I want to tell you 
about, he was dead beat. He’d come 
on from Kane’s Crossing, and that’s 
a stiff ride, especially to one not 
used to horseback. He preached in 
Carville and visited the flock some 
in their homes, which was part of his 
job. But after that he just gave up. 
There wasn’t a kick in him. It 
looked as though he was real bad, 
and the people at the hotel took pity 
on the old boy and did what they 
could for him. But he was worried 
because he had to go on to Lookout 
Junction for the next Sunday. At 
first he said he must go, whatever 
happened. He was real plucky about 
it, more’n I gave him credit for. 
But it was no good to think about 
such a thing for one in his condition 
and at last he gave in. He might 
not have done so even then if Lew 
Shinder hadn’t volunteered to go for 
him. 
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Of course it wasn’t regular. Lew 
wasn’t on what was called the “plan” ; 
that is, he wasn’t an accredited local 
preacher. But in that unorganized 
region Jay Smith had often to ignore 
irregularities of that sort, and he had 
taken a liking to the bespectacled 
youth who talked to him so sympa- 
thetically and was too interested 
in his opinions. Therefore he 
jumped at the offer and gave the 
amateur preacher a cordial letter of 
introduction to the Methodists of 
Lookout Junction, commending his 
“young brother in the Lord” confi- 
dently to their hospitality. 

Perhaps there was some streak of 
parson ancestry in Lew’s blood that 
came out on this occasion. Anyway, 
the Junction folk got struck on him 
right away. What they called his 
“originality” delighted them. His 
exposition of certain Biblical pas- 
sages threw new light, they declared, 
on the Scriptures. 

“Oh, Mr. Shinder, you do make 
religion so interesting,” said Sadie 
Wright, with a sidelong glance at 
the gawky preacher. 

And Sadie’s father, who was one 
of the “stewards,” admitted that he 
was all right. 

“Sure, he’s our boy. He ain’t 
afeard to say what he thinks,” was 
his verdict. 

Lew never blushed or let on he 
wasn’t used fo that sort of thing. 
When they asked him to stop on a 
few more Sundays he said he’d con- 
sider it, and in the end only gave 
what appeared to be a reluctant con- 
sent. During the week the new 
preacher’s fame spread far and wide. 
Men who hadn’t attended a place of 
worship since their beards first grew 
came into town on the following Sun- 
day. That was all to the good from 
the adventurer’s point of view, but 
even his sangfroid was disturbed 
when three mothers with babies 
turned up and sent word that they 
wanted their offspring baptized. He 
had never held a baby in his arms 
in his life and wasn’t certain he 
could distinguish one end from the 
other. 

A worse drawback than that was 
the fact that he had but the haziest 
notion as to what was done and said 
on these occasions. How he got 
through he never knew. By some 
happy fluke of memory the right 
formula came to his mind at the 
critical moment, but he was con 
scious of getting the names mixed 
up and it was said afterwards that 
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“Elizabeth Joan” had been christened 
“Samuel,” while the real Samuel, 
vociferously protesting, had been 
burdened with the name of the third 
child, “Dorothy Helen Margaret.” 
But though there was a certain ama- 
teurishness visible in his manner of 
conducting the ceremony, the ad- 
dress which he gave afterwards on 
the rearing of children easily atoned 
for any shortcomings in that respect. 
As Sadie Wright remarked: “It was 
so human!” By all accounts it cer- 
tainly was. 

News having come that the Rev. 
Jay Smith had been obliged to return 
East, the folk at the Junction pre- 
vailed on the new minister to pro- 
long his stay amongst them, and there 
was even talk of a permanent resi- 
dence. Pastoral visitation was his 
strong point. Borrowing a cayuse 
for the purpose, he rode out to the 
surrounding farms and ranches, re- 
cruiting everywhere for the Sunday 
services. Squatting on a fence hold- 
ing forth on things in general, he 
was in his element. And the longer 
he stayed the more his confidence 
grew. His discourses, too, improved 
and he now had the reputation as an 
established spellbinder. He had found 
his vocation. Even the muddle he 
uiade of a marriage service did little 
to detract from his popularity. 

But if Lew Shinder thought that 
his self-assurance was proof against 
any situation that might arise, it was 
not long before he discovered his 
mistake. 


MONG those whom his eloquence 
had drawn into the fold was a 
certain rough diamond known as 
Wyoming Bill. In his time Bill had 
played many parts, having been a 
cowboy in the State that had given 
him his name, a saloonkeeper in 
’Frisco and a prospector in Alaska. 
For a couple of years he had been 
keeping a livery stable at the Junc- 
tion. Bill’s admission that the new 
preacher had done him a “hull lot of 
good” warmed Lew towards this 
husky vagabond. A genuine friend- 
ship sprang up between the two. 
Shinder liked the careless irrespon- 
sibility of his chum and listened with 
secret envy to his recital of past ad- 
ventures, so different from anything 
he himself had experienced. More- 
over, Bill, after the manner of his 
kind, was generous and open-handed 
to those whom he favored. 
That Lew was in his favor there 
was no doubt. A man who could 
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stand up and talk in the pulpit for 
half an hour without stopping and 
yet would swap yarns with the like 
of Wyoming Bill was sure of a high 
place in this illiterate wanderer’s es- 
teem. But in spite of the “hull lot 
of good” he professed to have re- 
ceived, it has to be sadly confessed 
that Bill’s conduct still left much to 
be desired. It was scarcely in keep- 
ing with his character as a good 
Methodist, for instance, to get drunk 
quite as often as he did. The work 
of “grace,” it has to be acknowledged, 
appeared to have been somewhat im- 
perfectly accomplished. 


NE night the liveryman had been 
@) to visit some friends in the 
country. They had spent the time yarn- 
ing, singing and passing the bottle 
with which the guest had provided 
himself, so that when Bill hitched up 
to return he was ina jovial mood. But 
so, also, was the colt he was driving, 
with the result that the festive one 
was found next morning lying by 
the side of the trail with a broken 
leg and a very dim idea as to where 
he was. They took him into the 
Junction and surgical skill was not 
long in getting the broken leg in 
splints. But the night’s exposure 
had left results not so easily remedied. 
Bronchitis set in, followed by pleu- 
risy. Bill was said to be dying. When 
he learned of his condition the 
doomed man had but one wish. “I 
want to see the parson,” he kept re- 
peating, and at last they sent for Lew. 

That individual came with fear in 
his soul. It was one thing to preach 
to a lot of boobs who could swallow 
whatever he said because he stood in 
a pulpit and had the gift of gab. For 
the sport of the thing, he might even 
undertake to baptize and marry. But 
was different. The ex-drug- 
store clerk might not have felt the 


this 


position so keenly if the dying man. 


had not been his personal friend. 
How could he pretend, in the face of 
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Death, that he was equipped for the 
awful task of solacing a departing 
soul, and that soul one with whom 
he had held personal and human re- 
lations? It is not too much to say 
that when he received the summons 
the perspiration stood out in beads 
on his forehead. 

“Tell Bill I’ll be along,” he said, 
but he did not go. 

They sent for him again, and this 
time he forced himself to obey. He 
found “Wyoming” at the last gasp. 

“Sorry to see you like this,” he 
said awkwardly as he stood by the 
bed. “Pretty sick, ain’t you?” he 
added. He knew he ought to speak 
words of spiritual comfort, but they 
would not come. ‘The confidence 
that had served him in the pulpit was 
of no avail in the death chamber. 
Bill looked at him wistfully. 

“T bin a bad lot,” he managed to 
articulate, “a real bad lot. I ain’t fit 
to die. Gotter git square with God 
somehow and don’t know how.” 

“P’haps you aren’t as bad as you 
make out,” Shinder suggested weakly. 

The dying man shook his head. 

“T bin a rotten cur all my life,” he 
said, “an’ now I gotter pay fer it. 
Cairn’t you help me?” 

This appeal paralyzed the visitor. 
His mind was groping blindly for 
something to say, something that 
would be sincere and not too foolish. 

“Let’s pray!” he jerked out at last, 
and knelt by the side of the bed. 
“Our Father which are in Heaven,” 
he began, and then stopped. How 
did it go on? He didn’t know. He 
didn’t know. The silence was awful. 

“Amen!” said Bill to fill the gap. 

Still the words would not come. 

“Thar’s mor’n that,” the dying 
man whispered. “I’m waiting fer it.” 

Lew rose to his feet then. 

“T’ve forgotten,” he said. “I’m 
not—” but his voice choked on thz 
intended’ confession. “I'll get some 
one else,” he murmured, and turned 
hurriedly to the door. 


Choice 


By E. Marre STRAITWELL 


HE worldling thinks that life is good, 
And shrinks from death so cold and stark; 
To me the good’s beyond that gate, 


And life it is that’s dull and dark. 
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(There was an Episcopal clergyman 
at Lookout Junction, and when he 
had spoken of getting some one else 
it was of him that Lew Shinder had 
thought. But his own failure made 
him skeptical of all who set up to 
administer religious rites. Was it 
certain that even the Rev. Reginald 
Harvey could do what was necessary? 
He was a pleasant gentleman, but was 
he— (the words leaped to his mind 
suddenly) “a priest!” Awful powers 
were required for this business and 
somehow the Reverend Reginald did 
not suggest the supernatural authority 
that was needed. But the word 
“priest” awoke in the desperate man’s 
mind another possiblity. There was 
a Catholic Church at Lake City, ten 
miles up the line. He looked at his 
watch. He could catch the 6:20 and 
be back again with Father O’Neil by 
half past eight. If Bill lasted till 
then it would be all right. 

. Bill did last till then, though those 
who watched thought that every 
hardly-drawn out breath would be 
the end. Strangely enough, the sight 
of the priest seemed to soothe him. 
He was able to listen intelligently 
while matters were explained to him. 
Early in the morning he had closed 
his eyes, “fortified with the sacra- 
ments of the Holy Church.” 

That was the last Lookout Junc- 
tion saw of the new preacher. The 
humiliation of being obliged to send 
for a Catholic priest to perform the 
duties he had so irresponsibly under- 
taken entirely cured him of clerical 
ambitions. 


N TIME the wonder he felt in 
looking back at his audacity 
extended to other preachers. 

“It licks me,” he was heard to 
remark, “how these fellows have got 
the cheek.” And then again, “The 
man that can carry his pretensions 
into the death chamber is—” 

But that is a sentence he did not 
finish. 














“LIFE 


OSEPH STALIN was what I 

would call a heavy, plod- 

ding man—I speak only of 

his mental characteristics of 
course—and in one way he has done 
good, without intending it, by driv- 
ing out of the Communist fold the 
ardent, self-sacrificing mystical type 
of Russian (for that type existed 
even among the Bolsheviks) and by 
making Bolshevik Russia cease to 
exercise the fascination it once exer- 
cised over non-Russians of the same 
type. 

This unexpected result Stalin has 
obtained by his absence of imagina- 
tion and by that very adroitness in 
practical management, intrigue, and 
the “pulling of wires” which enabled 
him to defeat Trotsky. 

The foreign enthusiast whose sym- 
pathies are with Communism now 
perceive no more that glittering illu- 
sion which Lenin and Trotsky man- 
aged, between them, to produce ten 
years ago; all they can see are the 
ropes and pulleys and the slouching 
scene-shifters. The work that goes 
on behind the scenes is now visible 
to all the world ; the magic landscapes 
and costumes and figures have all 
vanished. 

This may seem a small point but 
it is an extremely important one, for 
there was nothing more dangerous in 
Bolshevism than the false glamor 
which had been thrown around it by 
circumstances with which the Bolshe- 
viks had had nothing to do, as well 
as by certain remarkable personages 
among the Bolsheviks themselves. 
The circumstances were due not to 
the Bolsheviks, but to the old régime. 

Among these circumstances which 
struck the imagination of the world 
was the strange tragedy of the Im- 
perial family, the quartering of the 
Red Guards in the palaces of the 
nobles, the occupation by the Red 
leaders of the Kremlin with all its 
historic associations. This glamor 
would not have existed had it not 
been for the wonderful literature and 
art and marvellous religious spirit of 
old Russia. Then there was a cer- 


tain amount of glamor thrown by 
Trotsky and Lenin, not only by the 
adventures of this remarkable pair, 
but only to some extent, by a touch 
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AT THE BOTTOM OF A WELL” 


By Francis McCuLiacu 





of romanticism in their minds. 

For even Lenin was an idealist ; he 
idealized the industrial workmen just 
as Tolstoy idealized the peasant. I 
once met a follower of Tolstoy, a 
rather foolish follower, though he 
was a university professor, who went 
so far in his idealization of the peas- 
ants that he once spent a year in 
a peasant’s hut, taking down in vol- 
uminous note-books every word 
which fell from the lips of his ignor- 
ant host. This of course was silly, 
but it is characteristic of a certain 
vein of extravagance in the Russian 
intelligentsia. 


TALIN has no illusions, and it 

must be said that the Commun- 
ism he presents to us is the real thing. 
I was in Communist Russia even be- 
fore the Nep, and life there seemed 
to me like life at the bottom of a well. 
Even the propaganda on the Bo!she- 
vist films, though it naturally tried to 
be as light and attractive as possible, 
represented such an intolerable state 
of existence that I often wondered 
how any Agnostic who was con- 
demned to it for life could refrain 
from committing suicide. 

I remember in particular one film 
representing life in a Communist 
children’s colony. It showed that 
the children were never left alone, 
and never given leisure to think, or 
dream, or sit by themselves. One 
saw them sleeping together in long 
dormitories, rising together at the 
sound of a huge bell, washing to- 
gether, working together, exercising 
together ; and when one reflected that 
this was the Bolshevist ideal not only 
for childhood but for all the years 
of life, one could not help concluding 
that such a life was not worth liv- 
ing. It was a machine-like life, and 
the machine was running without oil. 

We all recognize the defects of the 
factory system and try to remove 
them; Lenin, on the contrary, based 
his whole theory on the factory sys- 
tem, and seemed to worship factor- 
ies. As the European monarchs who 
sat for their portraits in the four- 
teenth century were sometimes fond 
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of having churches and monasteries 
in the background of the picture, and 
as monarchs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were equally fond of having 
palaces, so Lenin preferred factory 
chimneys, and his favorite portrait 
shows him wearing a mechanic’s cap 
pulled over one ear and in the dis- 
tance a long row of blast-furnaces 
and of tall factory chimneys belch- 
ing smoke. 

Even the “poets” of the Sovdep 
address sonnets, not to their ladies’ 
eyebrows or to the moon or to the 
nightingale, but to Nasmyth ham- 
mers, Diesel engines, mammoth 
cranes, and other machines. Machin- 
ery is to them “the Iron Messiah” 
of their adoration: one of them even 
calls machinery his “mistress and 
mother”; and to realize the astound- 
ing lengths to which this idolatry 
goes, the reader who knows Russian 
could not do better than peruse any 
“poem” by Sadofiev, Tikhomirov, 
Gastev, Kirillov, or Ionov. 

The overcrowding and the promis- 
cuity in the houses, the absence of 
any spot wherein to sit down and say 
“This is mine,” the systematic crush- 
ing of individuality, all this had the 
most depressing effect that it is pos- 
sible to imagine; and it is easy to 
understand why, under such a sys- 
tem, the imaginative arts fail to flour- 
ish. For a time some of them went 
on of themselves, but it was because 
they went on the old lines. You had 
in the Opera and on the stage the 
usual inequalities of life, which can 
never be done away with; it is ap- 
palling to think of the sort of art 
which a perfectly Bolshevik world 
would produce. 


HE persecution and impoverish- 

ment of the Church added to the 
prevailing gloom, for the splendor of 
the ecclesiastical ritual and the beauty 
of the singing in church were vivid 
patches of color in Russian life; and 
though religion has grown more in- 
tense, its outward ceremonies have 
become almost sordid in their pov- 
erty. 

In 1923 I attended a little exhi- 
bition of paintings got up in Mos- 
cow by the young painters who were 
in dire poverty and who confessed 
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to me that the Soviet only encouraged 
propaganda paintings. In the realm 
of literature it is the same. The 
only Bolshevik author who has shown 
any promise is the author of the 
sketch called, I think, “One 


slight 


Week” and representing the capture 
by a White Russian force of a Red 
village, which is re-captured, how- 
ever, inside of seven or eight days. 
But this author was not a Bolshevik 
when he wrote this sketch, and he has 
done no good literary work since he 
entered the Bolshevist party. 
(ORMERLY there were all sorts 
i al of papers and periodicals in 
Russia, and though they contained 
much that was trivial, they consti- 
tuted on the whole a fair mirror of 
Russia’s pleasant, variegated and 
full-blooded life. In the Novoe 


Vremya you sometime found sketches 





by Chekhov. In the Russkoe Bogat- 
stvo you found stories by Korolenko 
or Kuprin. In the periodicals de- 
voted to the fine arts you found 
drawings of a very high order and 
in the periodicals devoted to belles 
lettres yow found occasionally gems 
of poetry from the pen of Balmont, 
Alexander Blok, or some other gen- 
uine poet. From the “Review of 
Foreign Literature” one could ob- 
tain a better insight into new books 
published outside of Russia than is 
given, so far as I know, by any 
similar publication produced in Great 
Britain or America. 

There were drawbacks it is true; 
there was a childish and irritating 
censorship; but, nevertheless, one 
caught in the Russian periodical 
Press the reflection of a gay, human, 
vivid, and extremely fascinating life. 

Today, in the Jzvestia and Pravda 
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and other Communist organs we also 
get a reflection of life but it is not 
the life of the Russian people, it is 
not the life of any people or of any 
human beings, it is the life of a ma- 
chine without a soul, in other words 
of the Communist Party. Anything 
more arid and inhuman than these 
publications, it is impossible to imag- 
ine; and I can think of no punish- 
ment more terrible than to be shut 
up in a room and condemned, day 
after day and year after year, to 
read there dreary productions in 
which the song of the poet is replaced 
by the figures of the statistician, and 
the laughter of children by the whirr 
of machinery. 


F course there are other literary 
productions, not written by 
Bolsheviks. Russian literature has 
been driven back a hundred years, to 
the time of Pushkin; there is now, on 
the part of literary men, the same 
avoidance of politics and the same 
concentration on aesthetics as char- 
acterized the time of Pushkin, and in 
some respects the result is admirable ; 
“but that’s a story from another 
Opera” as Chekhov would say. 
Why are the Bolshevist publica- 
tions so dull? Because they faith- 
fully reflect Bolshevism, which is an 
inhuman system, a system that dries 
up the soul. Stalin shows Bolshe- 
vism as it is, and the effect on the 
foreign intellectuals, idealists and ro- 
manticists who know Russia, and are 
following its development, is, from 
our point of view, very good—they 
have lost all taste for Communism. 
It may be some time before their 
disillusion is shared by the foreign 
Communists who do not know the 
Russian language, and are not able, 
therefore, to follow Russian develop- 
ments closely ; but that time will come. 
Some of these foreign idealists had 
shown great sincerity by contributing 
large sums of money to Communist 
organizations and, even more, by 
spending their unusually fine orator- 
ical and literary gifts on enhancing 
the seductiveness of the Bolshevist il- 
lusion, but almost all of these people 
have now been cured. Some of them, 
sincere but mistaken enthusiasts who 
were deported by the Americans in 
1918, have even written books which 
are, in my opinion, among the great- 
est exposures of Bolshevism that 
have yet appeared. One of these 
books is called “The Bolshevik Illu- 
sion.” There are similar writers in 
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England whose cure has been as com- 
plete though they have published no 
such public account of it. 

These romantically-minded intel- 
lectuals outside Russia weré of little 
direct use to the Soviet, which has 
therefore sustained little loss by their 
defection; but the Soviet has sus- 
tained tremendous loss by the defec- 
tion of the romantically-minded intel- 
lectuals in Russia or by their degen- 
eration. Some of them are in exile 
like Trotsky who will never be ac- 
cepted again by the Party machine, 
and who will never ask to be accepted. 
Some are in semi-exile like Kam- 
anev and Zinoviev who, after having 
several times wobbled from one side 
to the other, are now whining to be 
taken back into the Bolshevik fold. 


NY spark of genuine enthusiasm 
Al that these men ever had must 
have been extinguished long ago by 
their sordid experiences of the last 
four months; and even if it has sur- 
vived these experiences, it will hardly 
survive the humiliating crawl which 
they will have to perform before the 
doors of the Party are again opened to 
them. Zinoviev and Kamenev have 
already begun that crawl by setting 
to work on a book against their late 
associates, particularly Trotsky, who 
remarked, by the way, on hearing 
of Zinoviev’s recantation, “His third 
appearance in the role of Judas.” 

Even if Zinoviev is forgiven and 
reinstated in his old position, it will 
be an eviscerated Zinoviev who will 
preside over the deliberations of the 
Third International, and from such 
a Zinoviev there can never come an- 
other Zinoviev letter. 

Even more useless to the Soviet 
than Zinoviev will be men like Chich- 
erin who were at one time genuine 
enthusiasts, but who are now insin- 
cere and cunning  office-holders, 
whose every word rings false. Asan 
instance of this falsity I would take 
Chicherin’s shrill and ludicrous out- 
burst after the Zinoviev letter debate 
in the House of Commons. It was 
to the effect that Mr. Baldwin’s re- 
marks constituted a flagrant insult to 
the Soviet Government, that to ac- 
cuse Soviet Russia of meddling in 
England’s internal affairs was un- 
heard-of impudence and an unpro- 
voked attack on a peaceful Govern- 
ment which was minding its own 
business. . 

Chicherin must have known per- 
fectly well that this was nonsense; 
and few newspapers outside Russia 
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took any notice of this Muscovite 
Messalina’s simulated indignation at 
the British Premier’s reflection on her 
moral character. In the voluminous 
reports of the Russian Communist 
Conferences, one could easily pick 
out at least a hundred appeals to non- 
Russian workmen which far surpass 
the Zinoviev letter in violence. 





When these appeals were launched, 
the party was united. It expected 
the World Revolution as fervently 
as the early Christians expected the 
world’s end and there was as little 
discretion in the outpourings of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Chich- 
erin as there is in the outpourings of 
a volcano. At that time Stalin was 
not heard at all because, being with- 
out eloquence, enthusiasm or imag- 
ination, his voice could only produce 
discord. 


ENIN is dead, Trotsky muzzled, 
ya and Chicherin is as_ little 
dangerous as a toy balloon that has 
been sat on. Joffe, the best diplo- 
matist among the Reds, sympathized 
very much with Trotsky, but seeing 
the hopeless position of that leader 
and the hopelessness of the situation 
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generally, and being moreover incur- 
ably sick, he took his own life in 
Moscow towards the end of last year 
while Stalin was expelling the Oppo- 
sition members from the Party. 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem, Lit- 
K 4 vinov was once a young and ro- 
mantic revolutionary ; in 1905, he ac- 
tually took part in an armed attack 
on a Government office in the Cau- 
casus and in the seizure for Party 
purposes of a considerable sum of 
money. It would be difficult for one 
who saw him now to believe that, for 
he is elderly, stout, and ailing, but the 
mental change that has taken place 
in him is much greater than the physi- 
cal change ; he is now a hack bureau- 
crat, playing for safety, and thinking 
mainly of his enfeebled health. 
Outside Russia, these people—Zin- 
oviev, Chicherin, and  Litvinov— 
would still be dangerous, as they 
would have no hesitation in playing 
ducks and drakes with other people’s 
concerns; but inside Russia they are 
harmless as they will not dare to plot 
against the Stalin Dictatorship, and 
must continue to act as its spiritless 
and mechanical instruments. 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT OF CATHOLIC 


IKE so many other “prob- 

lems” and “progresses” of 

the twentieth century, the 

“marriage problem” is a 
more or less local affair, and it is 
most acute in those countries, such 
as the United States and England, 
where attempts have been made to 
deal with it. This is not putting the 
cart before the horse. 

Divorce, birth-control and the so- 
called emancipation of women are 
directly responsible for a large in- 
crease of unhappy marriages, for 
they are all three subversive of self- 
control. 

Divorce introduces the element of 
uncertainty and escape into a rela- 
tionship which requires the quality 
of integrity to enforce it: the Catho- 
lic Church condemns divorce. 

As a relief measure for unhappy 
or unsatisfactory marriages she per- 
mits under certain conditions a 
separation from bed and board; but 
under no circumstances does she 
allow absolute divorce, that is, divorce 
from,the bond of a rightly contracted 
and consummated marriage. 

Birth-control is the negativing of 
the very instinct which urges the 
man and woman to associate with 
one another: the Catholic Church 
condemns birth-control. 

The emancipation of women oper- 
ates in divers ways to lessen the mu- 
tual respect of man and woman, to 
make woman impatient of control, 
and to make man impatient of com- 
petition: the Church condemns any 
tendency which implies equality of 
function or identity of activity be- 
tween man and woman. 

Unhappy relationships between 
men and women have existed all over 
the world from the beginning of 
time: they are found in concubinage, 
polygamy and polyandry, as well as 
in monogamous marriage. 

It has remained to these latter-days 
to elevate so common a state of hu- 
man affairs to the dignity of a prob- 
lem. The trend of western civiliza- 
tion, which has been on the whole 
away from Catholicism for 350 
years, has aggravated this problem; 
where Protestantism and this civiliza- 
tion are most in the ascendant, that 
is in the United States and Great 
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Britain, it is most acute and least like- 
ly to find a solution satisfying either 
to Catholics or humanitarians. 

In the two European countries 
where there is no divorce, Ireland 
and Italy, marital infelicity is heard 
of least. 

The teaching of the Church is 
that a consummated marriage between 
baptized persons can only be dis- 
solved by the death of one of the 
parties; there are no exceptions. 

She says of birth-control that it is 
sinful, not because it is an interfer- 
ence with nature (nature is frequently 
interfered with quite legitimately) 
but because it is the performance of 
a natural act while frustrating the 
natural end of the act: and that off- 
spring may lawfully be limited only 
by abstention from intercourse. 

With regard to the “position of 
women,” the Church may be said to 
be pro-feminine, but anti-feminist. 
She is concerned with the spiritual 
welfare of women, no less than of 
men, and no alleged economic or po- 
litical benefits can compensate for 
spiritual damage. The Church 
claims for women, as for men, free- 
dom, but in either case it is freedom 
under the law; and the law for a 
woman is not in all respects identical 
with the law for a man. 


E Catholic marriage-service 
er endas no “vow of obedience” 
by the bride, because it is not re- 
quired ; her very state is assumed to 
imply a duty of obedience in all 
things lawful. 

Furthermore, the Church empha- 
sizes the “oneness” of a married pair, 
an essental unity which, if love can- 
not maintain then duty must. 

It must be clearly understood that 
the duty is not one-sided. “With 
this ring I thee wed; this gold and 
silver I thee give; with my body I 
thee worship ; and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” are the words 
in which the man plights his troth; 
they are not a mere form, but a defi- 
nite undertaking which carries with it 
the obligation to love, cherish and 
comfort. 
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TEACHING 


The Catholic Church stands by, is 
the chief support of, two ideas 
deemed somewhat old-fashioned, 
namely, “the sanctity of the home” 
and that “woman’s right and proper 
sphere is the home.” It is necessary 
to point out that the existence of 
many very unsanctified homes and of 
many spinsters usefully employed in 
other activities, does not disprove the 
validity of either of them. 

The Church regards the family as 
the unit and foundation of society; 
and the State exists for the good of 
individuals and of familes, not vice 
versa. For this reason she is op- 
posed to all interference by the State 
with the rights of parents to control 
their own affairs and the affairs of 
their children. 


T MAY be predicted with the ut- 
most certainty that the Catholic 
Church will not alter or even modify 
her teaching upon divorce a vinculo, 
upon birth-control, upon the relation- 
ship of woman to man, or upon the 
sanctity of the home. According to 
current views, this teaching is unen- 
lightened and re-actionary, and num- 
bers of individual Catholics have al- 
lowed themselves to be influenced by 
more popular ideas on these matters. 
But the Church is an executive as 
well as a teaching body, and there is 
not the slightest sign of any slacken- 
ing in the administraton of her mar- 
riage and home laws. And indeed 
to such a state of confusion about 
these things have the minds of peo- 
ple been reduced, and so alarming 
are the practical results of an almost 
unchecked “do as you please” (a gen- 
eral condition of affairs indicated 
and mirrored in a mass of fiction and 
other disturbed writing), that it is by 
no means impossible that the next 
generation will see a very strong re- 
action among non-Catholics in favor 
of Catholic doctrine and discipline. 
The working-classes, by tradition, 
temper and exigencies of life, still to 
a very great extent uphold Christian 
family morality ; bad sexual morality 
and feminism have been foisted on 
us by an intelligentsia whose uncer- 
tain voice may yet be drowned in the 
insistent cries of breast-demanding 
babies. 
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THE SERMON 


To a subscriber in Westwood, N. J., we are indebted 


for these lines written by Thomas Ford in the Brooklyn 
Times: 


He was pleased to note on that Sunday morn, 
As he mounted the pulpit stair, 

The number large of the town’s high-born 

In the throng that was seated there. 

He smiled to himself for there he could see, 
As they lent him a list’ning ear, 

The fashion and wealth that paid him his fee 
Of fifty-odd thousand a year! 


He thunder’d aloud to that gaping crowd 
As he told of the nation’s needs; 

Of the millions spent, where the money went; 
Of the rich man’s noble deeds. 

But he failed to speak of the poor and meek; 
For the humble no pray’r was heard; 

Of the blood that ran for the sins of man, 
Of Crucified Christ not a word! 


Of politics here and across the sea 

And of trade he had much to say; 

Made eloquent plea for Heathen Chinee; 

Then asked all the people to pray. 

Spoke of stocks and bonds, of their rise and fall ; 
Of our country’s profit and loss; 

But never a single word at all 

Of the Man Who died on the cross! 


CHINESE HOSPITALITY 


Hiram Bingham contributes a delightful paper to 
Scribners describing in detail some of the intricacies of 
Chinese hospitality. For instance: 


The climax came on the evening in which I had been 
invited to dine with Governor Yen. The dinner was set 
for 7.30. Shortly after 6.30, at the end of a day of dusty 
travel, while I was in my bath, one of the hotel servants 
rushed up to my room in a great state of excitement to tell 
me that Governor Yen’s automobile was wating for me at 
the door and that I must go to the Governor’s Yamen at 
once. Owing to my ignorance of old-fashioned Chinese 
etiquette I took this message seriously, and was much dis- 
tressed that I could not possibly go immediately. Slipping 
on a bath-robe I looked out of the window to see what kind 
of a car the Governor had sent, only to observe it rapidly 
driving back to the Yamen. This was a relief. Evidently 
the driver had made a mistake. So I proceeded leisurely 
with my dressing. Twenty minutes later one of the hotel 
“boys” again rushed excitedly into the room to tell me that 
Governor Yen had telephoned his disappointment at my 
non-arrival and his desire to have me come at once. It 
was still half an hour before the time set for the dinner and 
Governor Yen’s English-speaking secretary, who had been 
with us all day, had definitely promised to come for us at 
7:30. We were puzzling over this second message when 
some one suggested that it was merely the old-fashioned 
Chinese custom which required the courteous host to send 
two or three messengers at intervals before the time set for 
dinner, urging the guest to come immediately, chiefly to 
assure him that his arrival was eagerly awaited, Of course 
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the well-bred guest would never embarrass his host by really_ 
arriving ahead of time. The idea was merely to make him 
feel that the invitation had not been a cold formality, but 
that a true welcome awaited him. Surely hospitality could 
go no further. 


THE SORROWS OF MENCKEN 


In The North American Review Catherine Beach 
Ely says some caustic things about Henry L. Mencken. 
She does not spare the rod but we seriously doubt the 
correction of the child. 


The exile of Henry Mencken among us ignorant, naive 
Americans is a tragedy of modern letters. Self-condemned 
to this unhappy existence by his own decision, and not by 
our insistence, he continues to afford us the unparalleled 
spectacle of his supreme condescension. He endures our 
stupidities and crudeness with pained disgust. With what 
one would call a missionary’s zeal, were not the concept mis- 
sionary so foreign to his taste, he labors to convert us to 
the sophisticate’s viewpoint. He abandons the civilizations 
of other lands, presumably more in harmony with his fas- 
tidious predilections, in order that we Americans may feel 
the contrast between his lofty intelligence and our inane 
futilities. 

What desperate isolation, that of this apostle of pessim- 
ism stranded on the shores of cheerful, constructive Amer- 
ica! Constructive—the very word makes the indignant 
Mencken shudder at the rawness of a nation bent on erecting 
its own destiny and well being, though undoubtedly this 
egregiously prosperous country of ours offers a convenient 
financial environment to the mental alien. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In a leading article on the encyclical on “Christian 
Unity” by our Holy Father, the London Outlook makes 
this telling remark, which in a few sentences is the gist 
of the whole question of Church Unity: 


Your Anglo-Catholic likes some, or most, of the Roman 
rites and doctrines; but he likes still more to pick and choose. 
In one sense he is a typical Englishman, for he wants to be 
a law unto himself and to have Rome without the Pope— 
which does not suit the Vatican at all. In a word, he calls 
himself a Churchman, but he is really a Congregationalist 
without knowing it. 


CHILDREN 


Under this caption there appeared in the Living Age 
these happy notes about the little ones: 


A new world record is claimed for a nine months old girl 
named “Happy” Boulestridge, of Nuneaton, Warwicks, 
England. She is said never to have cried and is therefore 
well named. Otherwise the infant is normal. 

Near Lexington, Ky., U. S. A., has been discovered a boy 
of seven years with a ten-pound appetite. His name is 
Charlie Belt. This time it is the surname which is appropri- 
ate. His supper at a restaurant recently consisted of: one 
and one-fourth pounds of canned salmon, two and one-half 
pounds of pork and beans, one and one-fourth pounds of 
onions, one-half a jelly roll, one-fourth pound of candy, one- 


half pound of oranges, one-half pound of crackers, three 
bottles of “pop,” and three glasses of water. It is insisted 
that he suffered no ill effects, passing painlessly through the 


ensuing night. 


ANSWERED PRAYERS 


The following paradoxes which have been going the 
rounds of the Catholic press, will serve to reassure those 
who complain that their prayers are never answered. 
God has His own ways! 

He asked for a stone and God gave him bread. 
He asked for health that he might achieve ; 
God made him weak that he might obey. 

He asked for riches that he might be happy; 
God gave him poverty that he might be wise. 


He asked for strength that he might do better things; 
He asked for strength that he might do greater things; 
God gave him infirmity that he might do better things. 
He asked for power that he might have the praise of men; 
God sent him weakness that he might feel the need of God. 


He asked for all things that he might enjoy life; 

God gave him life eternal that he might enjoy all things. 
He received nothing that he asked for, 

Yet much more than he hoped for, 

His prayers were answered, he was most blessed. 


A DESERVED REBUKE 
Fra Juniper of the London Universe recounts this 
story illustrating the worries of the country pastor: 


A story is going the rounds about a priest whose parish 


was heavily in debt and whose flock included a miserly mil- 
lionaire. This man never missed Mass and always responded 
to calls on his time, but his idea of supporting his pastor was 


limited to putting sixpence on the plate on Sundays. Once 
the priest issued a special appeal for the reduction of the 
debt, and received a letter from the millionaire enclosing the 
best of good wishes, but no donation. So the priest replied 
with infinite tact, thanking the millionaire for his unremitting 


kindness. 


BRISBANE AND RELIGION 


From the Editor and Publisher we learn that the 
Catholic World for August has Brisbane on the witness 
stand to testify concerning his ideas about God and re- 
ligion. Ilere is one observation made about Brisbane’s 
religious views: : 

Still, his opinions run in certain grooves, and may be 
traced to one or two familiar sources. Any one who has 
read Voltaire, for example, will recognize the ideas of the 
cynic of Ferney cropping up again and again in Brisbane. 

Hearst’s journalistic coryphzus, however, has little of the 
talent and none of the courage of Voltaire. He has a way 
of half saying something, with a cross between a pious 
statement and a sneer. 

farther along in the editorial, its writer remarks that 
me thing is noticeable and that is that Mr. Brisbane can- 
not keep away from religion. Scattered along through 
the editorial are Brisbanian comments that are taken up 
later and analyzed. For example, here is what Brisbane 
printed 


Charles L. Smith, an atheist who would not keep quiet 
about it, is accused of annoying the Reverend Dr. John 
Roach Straton, Baptist. The trial begins next Monday. 
Flow amazed would be the atheist, how edified the spectators, 
iI, Imitating an ancient prophet, the Reverend Dr. Straton, 
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before judge and jury, should build a bonfire, drench it with 
water, and call down from the clouds fire to start it going. 
Atheist Smith would feel small, and take it back, after that. 

Again observe the technique. It is not exactly Voltairean. 
It is a trifle more gentle and subtle than the usual style of 
Voltaire. But the cynicism and sarcasm none the less are 
obvious. Still, you dare not say that he sides with the 
atheist. And you cannot say that he has openly criticized, 
not to say ridiculed, the Biblical story of the miracle of Elias. 


Later the writer of the editorial remarks on how Mr. 
Brisbane “frequently takes a plunge into the deeper 
waters of theology.” The results—as given in the edi- 
torial—are “‘generally he comes up spluttering, gasping 
and choking.” 


The editorial is not so much of the didactic order as 
quotations would seem to indicate. This paragraph, for 
example, will prove the point: 

Now, kindly notice, I am not saying there is no theological 
difficulty about God or the Providence of God, but I am say- 
ing that Mr. Brisbane is not the man to solve the problem. 
It was too deep for Aristotle, too deep for Voltaire. It is too 
much for little Arthur. 


PRINT AND THE MAN 

Aldous Huxley contributes to the current Vanity Fair 
an interesting article on the fascination of the printed 
word and its power to impress the reader. But Mr. 
Huxley would like to see the man at his desk as he 
writes his solemn pronouncements. “If people could 
only meet the author and he tried to put it over them by 
word of mouth their natural instinct would be to resist, 
to reject his claims to exercise authority.” But hear 
Mr. Huxley: 


I often amuse myself, when reading grave books or serious 
and apparently omniscient articles, by visualizing the men 
who wrote them and trying to reconstruct their motives. 
Between the impressive and awe-inspiring lines of print I 
see the little author at his desk, scribbling, scribbling, or tap- 
ping away at his typewriter. The words are like pronounce- 
ments from Sinai, monumentally abstract, impersonal, au- 
thoritative. But the little man has a wife and a digestion, 
ambitions and a history, is short of cash, envies one man, 
must keep on good terms with another. 


The printed word, let us say, makes calmly sweeping 
generalizations about the superiority of Nordics. I picture 
to myself some blond and oafish tourist in the Latin countries. 
Ignorant of every language but his own, he wanders through 
Southern Europe earnestly and humorously studying the 
natives. The shopkeepers swindle him, the young girls laugh 
at him, the porters insult him. How thankful he is to get 
home! History, he assures us in his pontifical article, con- 
clusively proves the superiority of the Nordic to any other 
stocks. 

Or take the case of the solemn leading article in the high- 
class newspaper. How calmly above all personalities and 
petty rancours it is! How wonderfully knowing! “The 
great mass of the electors view with growing alarm the 
Government’s latest policy with regard to our French allies.” 
How little would one suspect the fact that the proprietor of 
the paper possesses large financial interests in France, that 
the Government's latest policy may lower the value of those 
investments, and that his paper must therefore support the 
Entente Cordiale at all costs! 


If I became dictator of my country I should promulgate 
an edict to the effect that all newspapers must publish ex- 
haustive and truthful biographies of their proprietors, editors 
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September, 1928 
and writers, showing their financial positions, naming their 
friends and setting forth their private political, moral and 
philosophical opinions. I should insist on all articles being 
signed and accompanied by a photograph of the writer. I 
should order the daily publication of chatty bits about the 
owners’ and journalists’ private lives. In this way the pres- 
tige of the printed word would soon be broken. Readers 
would lose their superstitious reverence for mere print, 
would learn to see the man behind the words, and, having 
discounted the personal element, would be in an incom- 
parably better position than they are now to assess the real 
value of the writing. 


CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL! 


After telling how the publisher of a newspaper in a 
small city had been threatened with a libel suit and how 
he read up on the law of libel and determined to steer 
clear of legal embarrassments in the future, the Editor 
and Publisher reprints this report of a social function 
from the supposed paper: 


’ 


A woman giving the name of “Mrs. J. C. Jones,” who is 
believed to be one of the society leaders of this city, is said 
to have given what purported to be a “reception” at her 
home yesterday afternoon. 

It is understood that a considerable number of so-called 
guests, reported to be ladies distinguished in local society, 
were present, and some of them are quoted as saying they 
enjoyed the occasion. 

It is claimed that Montagni Bros., caterers furnished the 
refreshments said to have been served, and the Bon Ton 
Orchestra the alleged music. 

The hostess is said to have worn what was alleged to be 
an expensive pearl necklace, which she declared was given 
to her by Mr. J. C. Jones, a gentleman with whom she is 
said to be living, and who, it is generally believed, is her 
husband. 


A MODERN SOLOMON 


The Churchman of New York tells of the ingenious 
.uethod employed by a certain governor to settle a dis- 
pute between two contending women: 

On a certain island station there was a garrison of marines 
as well as blue-jackets, and a senior officer of each corps. 
Their wives each laid claim to a special pew in the little 
church, and after much dispute, in which each one asserted 
her right, an appeal was made to the Governor. There being 
no woman connected with him on the island to influence his 
mind, he accorded a patient hearing to each of the claimants, 
and gave as his decision that the pew should be occupied by 
the elder of the two. The sequel is left to the gentle reader. 


OUR WHITE LIST 


“Everybody else is making a black list,” says Church 
Management, “so let us make up the great American 
White List. Who will go into it? What nominations 
have you? Here are our suggestions: 


1, The man who is sufficiently American to know that our 
independence was won by a revolution and not by regu- 
larity. 

2. The fellow who hates war and isn’t afraid to say so. 

3. The person who is enough of a friend to mankind to 
protest against the exploitation of human lives to enrich 
the pocketbooks of overfat corporations. 
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4. The individual who loves little children and would rather 
pay taxes to build schoolhouses than cannons. 


The statesman who prefers a clean conscience to a job. 


un 


6. The citizen who understands that the United States is 
a constitutional country. 
7. The preacher who listens for the call of the voice of 


God instead of the jingling of coins in the pocket of the 
trustees. 


THE PASSING OF BEATTY, PA. 

Evidently the little town of Beatty, Pa., has been 
swallowed up by its larger neighbor, Latrobe. A writer 
in the St. Vincent College Journal thus mourns the pass- 
ing of the little town in this obvious paraphrase: 


Break, break, break, 

O heart of my heart, to see 

The ravage wrought by the hand of Time 
That never repaired shall be. 

O well for the College lad 

That he shouts on the hilltop in glee; 
O well for the voting “sem” 

That he rides Latrobewards—free. 
The stately trains roll on, 

And Beatty is lone and mute; 

But O for the grinding brakes again, 
And the tootle that used to toot! 


CONCERNING MEXICAN JUSTICE 
Apparently, a Mexican nun has been selected as the 
scapegoat on whose head is to be laid the crime of di- 
recting Obregon’s murder, says the Wall Street Journal, 
and continues : 


When Mexican “justice” has been meted out to her, the 
real criminals will be prepared to enjoy the political emolu- 
ments resulting from Obregon’s removal. But the plot was 
so clumsily carried out that it can not be hidden by a mal- 
administration of justice upon an innocent woman. 

The circumstances of the murder were planned by some 
one else than Toral who was merely a tool to divert atten- 
tion. In fact he was not the only one who actually fired the 
shots. How was it possible for young Toral, unknown, 
shabbily dressed, carrying a 45 caliber pistol, the heaviest 
type made, to gain admission to the room where the Obregon 
party were having their “gay dinner?” A stranger to all 
there, he walked around the room with that heavy revolver 
in his thin clothing. How is it that the police so vigilant 
at other times, permitted his entrance to the room? 

Obregon sat at the head of the table and Saenz at his left. 
Toral with his big revolver now under his pad of paper 
walked around to the left of Saenz and asked permission to 
show a cartoon to Obregon. Did no one then see that gun 
in his hand? Obregon turned in his seat to face him as he 
stepped around to show him the drawing, with the revolver 
still concealed only by the pad. He was now standing at 
the right of Saenz between him and Obregon and was in this 
position when he fired. How long would it take Saenz to 
grapple with him? In the circumstances could he fire more 
than one shot? 


An ordinary pistol holds five cartridges. The authorities 
claim he fired five shots into Obregon, but do not state how 
many empty shells were found in his weapon. Given the 
opportunity without the slightest interference would it be 
possible for the most expert gunman to empty a five-shot 
automatic into a man before the body fell to the floor? 
Would it be possible for this youth to do that with Saenz 
and others grappling with him? 


After the first shot was fired, and Saenz said to be grap- 
pling with the man, did any one else fire a few shots at 
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Obregon? The body was whisked away so quickly as to 
excite suspicion, but one Mexico City account, published in 
New York says Obregon was shot five times in the back and 
shoulder. Toral was in front of Obregon when he fired. 
Another Mexico City news item that got past the censor 
said that the testimony at the preliminary hearing showed 
that, notwithstanding the hasty removal of the body of Obre- 
gon, an autospy was held and there were thirteen wounds in 
his head and body. 

Did some one else shoot at Obregon? Was the first shot 
by Toral to be the signal for others to do as the accomplices 
of Brutus did with Caesar? Apparently so for, in such cir- 
cumstances, no man could account for five, to say nothing of 
thirteen wounds in Obregon’s head and body front and back. 
After the commotion was over many of the guests had re- 
volvers in their hands, professedly to kill Toral, but no ex- 
amination of those guns was made to see if any shots had 
been fired. 

That some others in that room fired most of the shots is a 
more reasonable hypothesis than that Toral, with Saenz and 
others wrestling with him fired from five to thirteen shots 
from a five-shot pistol. 


HEFLIN’S BUNK 

Lately we haven’t been hearing much from the Hon. 
J. Thomas. We hope he will soon re-appear, if for no 
other reason than to furnish Hi Phillips (author of the 
following) with appropriate inspiration: 

(“Senator Heflin fell through his bed at an Asbury Park 
hotel because of insufficient slats. He declared it a possible 
plot and seemed particularly suspicious of men sent up by 
the hotel to make repairs.”—News Item.) 

The Senator (as he rolls into bed): “Hello, what’s this? 
. . . There’s something wrong with this bed . . . Unless 
I am gravely mistaken, my body is out of alignment . . . I 
am NEVER mistaken! . . . My body is definitely and de- 
cidedly out of alignment. . . . Iam sagging in the middle! .. . 

+ ° * . 


“Let me consider this thing calmly . . . Was I sagging 
in the middle when I entered this bed? . . . Most certainly 
not! . . . Have I ever sagged so conspicuously in any bed ? 
. . « Never! . . . What am I to deduce, then? . . . It 
must be the bed! . . . Now that will bear looking into. 

* * * * 

“Just as I suspected. . . . It IS the bed! . . . Iam 
clearly sinking through a defective bed. I must do 
some quick thinking. . . . What was that? . . . A very 
strange creaking sound. . . . And a distant clocklike tick- 
ing. . . . I see no clock in the room. . . . Great heavens! 

. It isn’t a bed . . . it’s an infernal machine! 
+ * 


* * 
“I must be careful what I do in this great crisis. . 
Never has an American statesman faced a more critical 


emergency. . Al Smith is at the bottom of this . . . 
He and Tammany Hall. . . . I hear somebody breathing ! 
. . . I hear a muffled laugh! . » Al Smith may be 
UNDER THE BED! 
” * * * 
“Shall I get out of bed and yell‘for help? . . . Or shall 
[ remain in it and be crushed or blown to atoms? . . . Per- 
haps the slightest motion will touch it off. . . . I am still 
sinking. . . . There is no doubt of it. . . . You can’t fool 
Senator Heflin in matters of this sort. . . . I have sunk at 
least five inches in the last minute. . . . Look! The ends 
are closing in on me. . . . It isn’t a bed . . . It’s a man 
trap! 
+ ¥ * * 
“They’ve got me at last! . . . Oh, this is terrible! . . . 
I see it all now. . . . The Catholic church is at the bottom 
of this bed. . . . It is a Roman plot. . . . This bed was 
made in the Vatican, secretly smuggled into the United 
States, rigged up to get Senator Heflin and probably set up 
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in this room by spies of the Roman Catholic church yester- 
day afternoon. The bed has been following me for 


days! 
* * * * 
“Look! . . . Faces at the foot of the bed! . . . Help! 
. . . Assistance! . . . I know you, there by the right bed- 
post. . . . You can’t fool me. You’re the POPE! 


. Help! ... Help!” 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


The Passion poem, reprinted from G. K.’s Weekly 
(London) is from the pen of G. M. Hort: 


Jehan, the carver, who for years had plied 

His tools on jocund toys for serf and squire, 

Felt ere his end a strong and fierce desire 
Once—if but once !—to carve the Crucified. 

But his accustomed hand his will denied. . . . 
Day-long he labored in a convent-quire; 

Then, as night fell, thrust back the proffered hire, 
And fled into the dark his shame to hide. 

But long, long after did the brethren tell 

Of wonders God had worked through that strange rood, 
How sinners, who all other pleas withstood, 
Bowed, like ripe corn, to its majestic spell. 

A mirth divine by anguish unsubdued ! 

A laughter that defied the ranks of hell! 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Nelson Harding in The Eagle gives this diagnosis of 
present-day law enforcement : 


Ten little speakeasies, running good and plenty; 

Nine were closed up, then there were twenty. 

Twenty little speakeasies, keeping open late; 

Nineteen were raided, then there were thirty-eight. 

Thirty-eight speakeasies, running bold and free; 

Thirty-seven padlocked, now there are 

Fourteen thousand seven hundred and three. 

THE BIG PENNY 
Mission helpers who hesitate to send us small con- 
tributions for our missions should remember that we 
believe in the “big” penny. From The Scranton Times: 
Most of us find it hard to be convinced that a penny has 

any value. It seems too small to be reckoned with. Buy a 
cigar and the clerk will either give you a little pack of 
matches or sell you quite a box of them for a cent. Who 
could make any money out of pennies? The facts about a 
penny business may give us something to think about. The 
gross business of the eighteen match manufacturing concerns 
in this country in one year was nearly $25,000,000. These 
plants paid out more than $4,000,000 in wages. Don’t fail 
to respect the power of the penny. 


EVEN OUR CHILDREN ASSESSED! 
As another example of the lengths to which down- 
right bigotry will go, we reprint this special to the 
Herald-Tribune, New York: 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 14—The record of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Democratic candidate for President, on 
the open Sunday and prohibition was attacked today by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Mutcheler of Philadelphia. 

In an address at a conference of local W. C. T. U. workers 
Dr. Mutcheler said the Governor on eighteen bills had 
recorded himself as opposed to prohibition and favoring the 
open Sunday. The candidacy of Herbert Hoover is favored 
by 7,000,000 Masons and 16,000,000 members of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Dr. Mutcheler declared: Children in parochial 
schools are being assessed 30 cents each to aid the Smith 
candidacy, according to information brought to him, Dr. 
Mutcheler said. 
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IVE yourself to God wholly 

and unconditionally and, un- 

less you take back your 

gift, He will surely make a 
saint of you, though probably not 
at all what you picture a saint nor 
even the kind of person you would 
like to be. 

Who would have foreseen the fu- 
ture slum apostle of three years hence 
in Maggy Lekeux, a pretty, self- 
willed, impressionable girl of nine- 
teen, who by temperament seemed 
made for beauty and culture and all 
the higher joys of mind and heart? 
Her choice lay between these and the 
drudgery of an elementary school by 
which she would be able to bring 
some comfort to the old age of her 
parents. 

“T would just as soon die!” Maggy 
confided to her elder brother. “You 
know well enough that study is a 
necessity to me, and the need I have 
of freedom, and of being surrounded 
with beautiful things and friends of 
my own sort. That’s my very life. 
And to be a school-teacher! To be 
chained like a watch-dog, to go on 
with the same stupid work day after 
day, to teach kids to make pothooks 
and hangers, to spend my evenings 
correcting their scribbles—and in 
such surroundings, good heavens!” 

Her parents did not insist on the 
sacrifice, and she might lawfully have 
refused it. Besides, she had not yet 
even begun to be a saint; religion was 
to her merely the most important of 
life’s duties, it was not life itself; 
and she knew not yet the friendship 
of the Divine Lover that sweetens 
even pain. But she had heroism in 
her blood, and had literally sucked 
it in with her mother’s milk—such a 
mother as was hers! So she chose 
the higher way, accepted a_ class 
formed of the moral dregs of Liége 
in the school of the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and sacrificed her- 
self for others at every opportunity, 
making her motto S’oublier, “to for- 
get self.” 

Then, in an hour of utter loneli- 
ness and discouragement, in default 
of human sympathy at hand, she 
turned to the Tabernacle, and found 
there all she had sought of love and 
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AMONG THE FLEMISH IMMIGRANTS 


By M. Benvenuta, O.P. 





beauty and wisdom. Soon after this 
she attained to a constant remem- 
brance of Our Lord’s presence, from 
which she was hardly ever distracted, 
even during school hours. 

The population of Liége and its 
suburbs includes more than 50,000 
Flemish immigrants who are mostly 
miners and factory hands. Their 
condition has been bettered since the 
War, but in 1913 they were truly 
pitiable in body and soul. “Cramped, 
generally with large families, in too 
close quarters, they were at the mercy 
of all kinds of exploitation. Many 
had deserted the Church for socialism. 





MAGGY LEKEUX 


Their forsaken state, the harmful in- 
fluence of the factory, night work, 
want, a life lived perpetually under 
merely provisional conditions, had 
made them forget religion, as an old 
memory of their own country.” 
Redemptorists and Franciscans had 
tried to organize them ; and the Flem- 
ish Society had its own Mass, ser- 
mons, hall and library; but the work 
was slow and the recruiting difficult. 
Here was to be the field of Maggy’s 
apostleship. Her untiring efforts to 
relieve the bodily and spiritual mis- 
eries of her school-children first 
brought her into touch with the Flem- 
ings ; then she undertook to direct the 
Flemish choir. Her aim in this and 
in her teaching was always to give 
God to these people “brutalized by 
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want and ignorance,” and for this 
end to gain for the Society as many 
members as_ possible. And _ she 
achieved marvels. The stray sheep 
she brought back to the Church may 
be counted in hundreds, perhaps in 
thousands. She found her way and 
made friends where a priest would 
have been in peril. 

ER success was not cheaply 

bought. It cost her nights and 
days of uncongenial toil. She had 
to win her way through tears and 
discouragement and seeming failure. 
The choir, her chief means of re- 
cruiting, was at first her torture. 
Knowing but a few phrases of Flem- 
ish, she felt ridiculous and helpless 
by turns. It seemed impossible to 
draw music out of those semi-sav- 
ages, still more sadly impossible to 
find the soul behind those coarse, 
unresponsive faces. In her zeal she 
gathered to the choir practices fifty 
new members, among them bare- 
footed raggamuffins and a woman of 
disreputable character. The result 
was such pandemonium that the 
Franciscan Father who had entrusted 
Maggy with the choir had to inter- 
pose. He showed real displeasure, 
and demanded that she should at least 
keep within the bounds of respecta- 
bility. 

More than once her very simplic- 
ity drew calumny upon her. There 
was the affair of Monsieur B., ludi- 
crous in itself, but provoking reproof 
from those she most loved and rev- 
erenced—her parents and confessor 
—reproofs that were heart-breaking 
to her bewildered innocence. B. was 
an honest young man gifted with a 
bass voice of redoubtable power. At- 
tempts to secure him for the choir 
having so far failed, Maggy called 
upon him, brought him home with 
her, played his accompaniments, and 
encouraged his efforts with a bottle 
of wine and a good cigar. 

So tremendous were the results 
that a crowd collected outside the 
window, through which could be seen 
Maggy, her vociferous guest and the 
bottle of wine. The neighbors be- 
gan to talk, and her mother remon- 
strated. 




















MAGGY LEKEUX IN DEATH 


You brought a man here? And 
yu go to his house?” 
“But, but,’ stammered Maggy in 
tears, “it’s not a man, it’s a bass for 
the choir.” 


" HE first classes she taught, the 
L children seemed ungovernable. 
There were free fights; once an ink- 
pot was thrown at her. But Maggy’s 
extraordinary steadfastness of will at 
ength led to the discovery that she 
had a genius for teaching. And here 
it was her success that brought her 
into trouble by arousing a more or 
less unconscious jealousy among her 
fellow-teachers, which in one of the 
mistresses rose to a veritable hatred. 
She spied upon Maggy, put a bad in- 
terpretation on everything she did, 


and blackened her reputation. Maggy 


suffered the Superior’s reproaches 
without saying a word in self-de- 
fence, and it was only after ‘her 


1 


leath that the Abbess discovered the 
falseness of the accusations. 

For Maggy was not one of those 
whose demeanor suggests that they 
are being heroic. Even those who 
lived nearest to her did not suspect 
her holiness, her unceasing and con- 
scious nearness to God. Her virtue 
troyed nothing of her originality, 

like every genius, she had to suf- 

the criticisms of the unimagina- 

Besides, she had the defects of 
her qualities. She liked to go her 
own way, her very ardor in well-do- 
ing made her enterprises sometimes 
extravagant. Certainly her charities 


were so in the commonest sense of 
For her, money meant 


the word. 
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nothing save as a means of charity. 
To buy such gifts as hot-house flow- 
ers for a sick man in the slums she 
heaped up debts which caused her 
neither anxiety nor compunction ; and, 
like more than one saint, when she 
had nothing more of her own to give, 
she gave what belonged to her par- 
ents. 


But her achievements were incred- 
ible. The work of a school teacher 
is enough to fill most people’s day to 
overflowing, and Maggy, to whom 
mediocrity was alien, took untiring 
pains in preparing her lessons, giving 
individual instruction and _ special 
catechism lessons between classes, or- 
ganizing small festivities on original 
plans of her own, and undertaking, 
besides, the work of any fellow 
teacher who was pressed or unwell. 
At home, she taught catechism to the 
poor and held extra choir practices. 
When war came she worked in two 
ambulances simultaneously, spending 
her nights with the wounded. At 
other times, she sat up correcting 
books, studying Flemish, or copying 
music, sometimes until three o’clock 
in the morning. When the light in 
her window aroused remonstrances, 
she merely covered it with her mat- 
tress. The work was followed by 
spiritual reading, and then prayer. 
At five, she was in church, to spend 
another hour in prayer before the 
six o’clock Mass, at which she com- 
municated. 


These hours held the secret of the 
marvels wrought by Maggy’s apostle- 
ship. Sometimes she would say to 
her friend Jeanne, who bore her com- 
pany on her errands of pity, “I’m not 
going out today; I must stay at home 
and pray.” She understood that the 
success of an apostleship depends, 
not on the outward activity, but on 
the prayer, the self-sacrifice, the in- 
ner life of the apostle. 

Her first great sacrifice, made with 
so much repugnance, had been re- 
warded by a thirst for the gall of 
Calvary. She deliberately chose all 
that was naturally most bitter to her, 
urged, not by any morbid and mis- 
taken esteem of suffering for its own 
sake, but that she might give all she 
had to Him Whose love was her one 
absorbing passion. She has summed 
up her secret in a letter to the elder 
brother from whose biography of his 
little sister this sketch is taken. 

“When I leave the church in the 
morning, I keep Him in my heart 
and continue my Communion all the 
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day; and that is my real 
occupation. People believe that I am 
altogether absorbed in teaching and 
good works, and that they are my 
whole life—which would be very 
dreary. All that is on the surface 
and is absolutely indifferent to me. 
My life is to love Jesus. ‘ 
Between whiles, especially in “the 
evenings, Maggy visited her Flem- 
ings, at first seemingly in vain; but 
she would not accept failure, and 
soon had amazing success. With her 
characteristic determination and un- 
erring tact, she made her way into 
strongholds of malevolent prejudice. 
She never patronized, but showed her 
interest and her love, and the rest 


followed. She made as many as five 


hundred visits a month, and there 
was no kind of need or misery of 
body or soul for which she failed to 
find a remedy. 


oe a long time she nursed a cross- 
grained old woman whom she 
found filthy and uncared-for. In a 
few hours she transformed the room 
where a poor consumptive was dying 
in squalor that tortured him, for he 
had the soul of an artist. One half 
holiday she came laden with rolls of 
the prettiest wall-paper she could 
find, and papered the walls, helped 
by his erstwhile slattern of a wife, 
whose transformation had _ been 
achieved with that of the room. 
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When Maggy died, 1,400 families 
were connected with the flourishing 
Flemish Society. 

It was in 1916 that she offered her 
life for her three brothers at the 
front, who, from that time, were 
marvelously preserved in the face of 
apparently certain death. One of 
them, by careful examination, ascer- 
tained that the shells which levelled 
the hamlet in which he was stationed, 
while they spared the house serving 
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as his post of observation, should, by 
all the laws of artillery, have fallen 
thickest on that very spot. 

In some way, Maggy knew that 
her offering was accepted, spoke 
openly of her death with an almost 
mischievous gaiety, and even made 
the Flemish choir practice the re- 
quiem Mass. On March 8, she had 
a slight temperature, which the doc- 
tor declared to be nothing serious. 
But Maggy knew better, and at mid- 
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day dressed herself for her burial in 
a white frock, the only garment in 
her wardrobe that she had not given 
away, and lay down on her mother’s 
bed to wait in smiling peace for Him 
Whom she knew would come. That 
night, she died without suffering, in 
her mother’s arms. Her tuneral was 
a triumph, and the influence that radi- 
ated from her and transformed souls; 
seemed yet more wonderful in her 
death than during her life. 


Rupert the Senior 


WHO COULD 


VERY chaotic and irrelevant 

discussion on Nekker and 

the economic causes of the 

French Revolution brought 
me face to face with him. We were 
sitting in a poorly furnished study, 
six keen gasbagging freshmen, 
huddled together round the meagrest 
of all meagre fires. 

He did not count at first. In fact, 
we were more or less unaware of his 
presence in the room, until the point 
when, carried away by our shame- 
lessly revealed ignorance, we began 
to wallow in an unhistorical morass 
of cobwebby theories. Then a dis- 
concertingly deep bass boomed from 
the farthest and the coldest of the 
four corners: 

“Just what is the use of talking 
about things you haven’t yet begun 
to understand ?” 

Some of us veered round, stung to 
the quick by this ruthless attack of 
an apparent traitor in our midst. 
My neighbor recognized the lean 
shabbily-coated figure, the pale thin 
face of a genuine visionary, untidy 
black locks giving him an air of 
most unconventional detachment. I 
caught a glimpse of a firm, just a 
trifle contemptuous, mouth. The 
whimsical light of a single oil lamp 
did what it pleased with the strong 
white hands. They seemed clasped 
in some turmoiled agony across the 
patched-up brown tweed knee. And 
the eyes held our little gathering, in 
their relentless look, where sympathy, 
pity, laughter and pride were mingled 
together. 

“Ah! Rupert the Senior,” whis- 
pered my neighbor, and sighed— 





NOT HAVE MADE ANY OTHER CHOICE 


By Ropert PETROCK 





“Which means we are in for it. He 
will talk.” 

The boy proved wrong. The Senior 
did not talk this once, merely re- 
peated : 

“You haven’t begun to understand 
these things,’—then unclutched his 
white hands, stood up and shuffled 
towards the door, his unkempt head 
sunk in between the achingly stoop- 
ing shoulders. 


OR quite a long spell we held our 
Fi tongues. The rebuke hit home. 
We felt like children trying to read 
a leading article in some highly tech- 
nical paper. Yes, just children we 
were in a schoolroom, too, and The 
Senior’s exit left us masterless and 
rudderless. Our chairs became un- 
expectedly hard, we shifted our posi- 
tions, poked the uncertain fire, and 
in less than ten minutes our erstwhile 
arrogant meeting dissolved like a 
peppermint ball thrown into a glass 
of hot water. 

But going down the deserted, badly 
lit passage, towards the front door of 
the University, I stumbled across The 
Senior trying to kindle a miserable 
cigarette from a gas-jet with the help 
of an obviously damp paper spill. I 
carried matches in my pocket, and 
they bridged the gulf between us. I 
did not then know a thing about the 
man. 

“Thanks,” he muttered. “Rotten, 
having to do without matches, but” 
—with an eloquent shrug—“what can 
you expect in such a chaos-ridden 


country as Russia?” 

I eagerly snatched at the clue. 

“Doesn’t it prove that economic 
chaos is a direct consequence of any 
revolution?” I ventured. 

He peered into my face for a sec- 
ond, then laughed, and, somehow, 
that brief spontaneous laugh helped 
build another bridge between us. 

“Ah, you were in the room when 
I shot my boomerang at them! Sorry 
to have been so abrupt, but that’s my 
usual way. Besides, it just made me 
angry to watch you—clean innocent 
youngsters all, trying to dabble in 
such mud.” 

I stared at him rather wide-eyed. 
The epithet struck a note of almost 
inept crudeness. My eyes told him 
as much, for he touched my shoulder 
with the genuine reassurance of an 
elder man. 

“Son,” the deep voice sounded 
gentle—“surely I am old enough to 
call you that—I said mud, and I 
meant mud. Straight politics have 
nothing to do with revolutions. No, 
sorry again, this may be too sweeping. 
But there’s more in any revolution 
than meets the eye. And those deeper, 
hidden things are ugly. Yes, ugly, 
unclean. I wish. +. 


UDDENLY he jerked away from 
me, and puffed at his cigarette. 

“T live on the premises,” he added. 
“Come in some evening—when you 
think life is too heavily clouded— 
and we'll have a talk. Yes, I’d like 


it. Few of you fellows would care 
to sacrifice a precious match for “an 
unpleasantly abrupt rebel. Good- 
night.” 
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He moved off. I watched the tall, 
spare figure go down, its shadow 
grotesquely silhouetted against the 
sooty age-begrimed walls of the cor- 
ridor. His gait was shuffling, almost 
uncertain, as though he did not en- 
joy complete freedom of movement. 
His manner was surely disconcerting 
to a degree, yet there hid warm 
brotherliness ‘in it which struck a 
chord in my heart. I sensed that I 
wanted to get to know The Senior, 
to hear the separate notes of the inner 
music in him brought together into 
some attuned melody. There was 
music of soft winning things in the 
man for all his sharp-edged angular- 
ity of speech and his uncouth de- 
meanor. So I made up my mind to 
go and see Rupert the Senior as soon 
as decency allowed. 


OWEVER, in the days which fol- 

lowed, I had no chance to call on 
him. Exams crowded in a fever- 
ish succession, one elbowing out an- 
other. I felt angry at their, to me, 
apparent futility, became tired of the 
breathless galloping from one sub- 
ject to another, jumping from Plut- 
arch and Livy and the majestic calm 
of Virgil to the elegances of French 
romanticists, following these with a 
lamentably cursory survey of Ger- 
man novelists and a_ desperate 
struggle to acquire a more or less ac- 
curate mental diagram of the great 
Peter’s reforms. 

Yet, in the meantime, seeing noth- 
ing of The Senior, I heard a lot of 
talk about him. No one knew him 
well, and, in consequence, everybody 
thought fit to pass varied judgments 
on him. I listened, trying to sift the 
apparently genuine facts from the 
picturesque cobwebs of utter and un- 
ashamed fancy. And, always, when 
so listening, would I bear in mind 
the two bridges poised across the 
gulf which still separated the imma- 
ture freshman, like myself, from a 
veteran student. 

Rupert the Senior (a kind and in- 
offensvie nickname, this!) was an old 
student. He had stormed the Uni- 
versity doors in the halcyon pre- revo- 
lution days. Rupert was his sur- 
name ; nobody had ever been told his 
baptismal label. He hailed from the 
Baltic States, from Dorpat, to be 
exact. ‘his, at least, was easy to 
take on hearsay—I remembered the 
foreign suggestion in his somewhat 
over-punctilious Russian speech. 

The Senior was also “more than 
a mere gentleman,” if one could 
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judge by the coat-of-arms on his 
book-marks. He made few friends, 
smoked “like a house on fire,” and 
walked tremendous distances, always 
unaccompanied. And, although he 
had spent uncounted years at the Uni- 
versity, he had never done anything. 
“Just jumped from one Faculty into 
another like one possessed.” Exams 
did not exist for him. Written and 
unwritten laws of the University 
routine seemed to shed all meaning 
when he came across them. And, 
for the rest, a sympathetic fellow- 
freshman informed me that The 
Senior was a genius unrealized: 

“Erudition — enormous. Is _bril- 
liant when you can get him out of 
his husk, but even the most mulish 
Profs. gave him up as a bad job years 
ago. Won’t work, and his brain’s 
double-valved. You know the kind 
I mean; one part the size of a grown 
pumpkin and the other smaller than 
a shrivelled pea. But—mind you— 
when he does speak, it’s enough to 
set your finger-tips on fire.” 

I was still struggling to sort out 
all these disturbing facts, when I 
went to see The Senior at the very 
long last. 

He lived in a squalid narrow room 
at the farthest end of a grimy, prac- 
tically obscure passage. The door 
was in a state of feud eternal with 
its hinges, and the dirty wooden 
frame of the window-slit had long 
since decided to part company with 
its glass. A thick sheet of blue pa- 
per was stuck in, remaining a sturdy 
prevention against daylight and an 
ineffective barrier to the bitter No- 
vember wind. However, there was a 
fire—of sorts. 

From out a splendid chaos of 
books, notes, discarded pipes, old 
newspapers and empty tobacco tins, 
The Senior emerged to clasp my 
timid hand. Of chairs, there were 
none, but upturned grocery boxes 
met the need. He pushed an open 
tin of very dubious tobacco towards 
me, rolled an untidy cigarette for 
himself, and tried to beat the one 
and only log in the sooty grate into 
a blazing activity. In his effort to 
snatch at a poker, he upset the candle, 
and we were plunged into darkness 
for some uneasy moments. He 
wasted few words on his apology, 
but it rang sincere. 

“And now Ilet’s talk,” he said, 
when, the stubborn candle re-lit and 
the fire called back to its moribund 
life, we were perched on our impro- 
vised seats. “You wanted to—,” he 
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looked. questioningly, and I stam- 
mered : 

“Oh—you had said something 
about there being ugly and unclean 
things—” 

“Ah, yes—the Revolution,” he 
nodded vaguely. “But, my boy, why 
should these interest you? You’ve 
lived through the actual cauldron— 
what do you want with theories? 
Usually, they’re maddeningly futile, 
unless they happen to fit, and then 
they’re terrifying. You don’t want 
futilities and you’d better try and live 
down the terrors you’ve probably 
seen.” : 

“But terrors aren’t necessarily 
ugly,” I protested. “I want to know 
real things. They said you could 


help—” 
He made a tiny grimace. 
“Did they? They ought to have 


known better! However, to begin 
with, tell me what exactly have you 
heard about me?” 

“T’d rather you told me yourself 
about yourself—unless you mind,” I 
ventured. 

He looked into the capricious fire. 

“Self-realization is one of the many 
luxuries denied me,” he answered 
slowly. “Hence I suppose I might 
relax just for once. I'll tell you a 
few things, and then we’ll switch off 
all personalities. I am the 
Eternal Student here. Don’t remem- 
ber when exactly I came—then an 
ardent lover of all things democratic. 
You may have heard that I hail from 
Kurland, Dorpat, but they wouldn’t 
stand me there. When one has a 
feudal baron for one’s father, one 
doesn’t get pardoned for certain 
things. Ah, yes, revolutionary move- 
ments, of course. I’ve studied them, 
as a lover too, you understand. 
Delved into the tangled history of 
past rebellions and gloried in my 
knowledge of those facts. Then 
joined the students’ movement here 
in the then St. Petersburg in 1905.” 
(‘The Senior laughed, but not bit- 
terly.) “This step helped me learn 
a lot of Siberian topography. Then 
came back and stayed here. That’s 
all.” 


E PAUSED, leant forward, dug into 
. the fire with a rusty bent poker. 


“My son, do you remember the — 
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“Rather—but vaguely,” I told him. 
“It was such a muddle. Bloodshed 
and machine guns and vehement 
meaningless speeches and dissolute 
soldiery, and all those crowds of 
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aliens, and then things happened so 
breathlessly one thought nothing was 
happening at all. There was very 
little bread. We seemed to live on 
talk.” 

“What an excellent picture,’ he 
smiled. “Thank God, you remem- 
ber nothing but that.” 


a3 ND also, one walked, slept and 
woke, always wondering. One 
expected all things out of nothing!” 

“Another truth out of your im- 
pudently young mouth, son.” The 
Senior kicked a newspaper into the 
grate. “And, like you, I lived and 
wondered then. ‘Always hoping for 
something wondrous to happen. A 
turmoil, wasn’t it And I tell you 
there are worse things than turmoil 
and bloodshed and mangled limbs. 
Son, I’ve no desire to frighten you, 
but keep clear of it. Don’t delve 
under revolutionary surfaces.” 

“Just why ?” 

“I speak from experiences garn- 
ered through many years of study and 
watching,” he answered a little wear- 
ily. “Revolutionary causes are not 
what they seem. True that learned 
fanatics will stifle you with comfort- 
able theories, shaped and worded to 
their own purpose. They’ll call 
things inevitable, salutary, redeem- 
ing. As though redemption 
can come through stained hands and 
befouled minds!” 

“But the people did have to rebel 
in 717,” I tried to protest. “Think 
of the Tzar’s government!” 

“I am no Monarchist,” he parried 
quietly, “and I have paid with years 
of prison and exile for trying to ap- 
proach this same people. But the 
"17 rebellion was never engineered 
by the people—no more than the 
French peasants clamored for the 
royal blood in 1789. The people 
were on the point of revolting—they 
had a cause, but every chance was 
denied them.” 

His dark eyes blazed. More than 
ever he looked like a visionary, like 
one carrying a dream within him—a 
dream not of the world. 

“And yet I speak seldom of these 
things. My time may come later. 
But now I say to you—I, Rupert, an 
erstwhile social revolutionary, a 
hardened student of a Russian Uni- 
versity, once holding no creed and 
owning no God—TI say to you—the 
people may and do rebel against the 
imperfect powers that be, but there 
has been no race and no nation that 
ever attempted to shut God out of 
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their world, to light a burnt offering 
of foulest blasphemy to Him. . ‘ 
Be true to your people, my son. Don’t 
add the burden of unmerited calum- 
nies to its shoulders. These are 
bruised—have been bruised—for ten 
years, with the heaviest cross known 
in history. It’s a calumny to say the 
people had shared in the senseless or- 
gies of ’17 and 718.” 

I sat immobile. This from the 
lips of a man like Rupert the Senior 
came as a staggering, fearful evangel 
of indisputable truths. And I waited 
for more. 

“T, too, had once been like these,” 
he went on, speaking more to him- 
self than to me. “Discarded all 
idea of religion as childish and futile. 
This was more or less easy at the be- 
ginning. Son, words are so cheap. 
And they ceased to satisfy me 
when—” 

Abruptly he swung round and 
faced me, his eyes ablaze. 

“T think I'll tell you. I once 
thought I never could, but it might 
help to keep you away from this 
rottenness. Some three years ago, 
before I moved here, I lived in the 
Gavan—you know, those wretched 
tumble-down slummy streets?” 

I nodded. 

“And my landlady had a Com- 
munist son. It was hellish 
living there. The youth 
gave no peace to his mother, always 
pestering her about religion. She 
would not give it up, you see. And 
there were quarrels and blows and 
tears all day long. My inter- 
ference would have been little use. 
a Besides, what could I do? 
She thought me an infidel—little bet- 
ter than her own ever blaspheming 
son. And so I was.” 

He paused. 

“Then the climax came with the 
boy’s turning up one evening half- 
insane with drugs and blind with 
fury. His comrades had been mock- 
ing at him. You know the 
usual thing. A fine Communist you 
are, with that holy mother of yours,’ 
and all the rest of it. So in he stag- 
gered, and his face meant murder, 
son. And I sat on in my chair by 
the window. Felt paralyzed. 
And he mouthed blasphemies, foul- 
est blasphemies, and told her he’d 
kill her if she wouldn’t give her re- 
ligion up. She didn’t cry. Just 
smiled. He made a step forward 
and then I jumped and shouted to 
her to run away. It was too late. 
She fell under the blow, and he was 
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out of the room before I realized 
that she was dying. And with her 
last breath she whispered Christ’s 
name and his—coupled together in a 
plea for forgiveness.” 

He was silent a minute. 

“See what I am driving at?” he 
started again. “Since that day I be- 
gan groping—trying to see God in 
all other things. . Sounds 
muddled. Well, I did feel muddled 
myself at first, until I realized the 
worth of what made the poor woman 
go out—forgiving that murderer.” 

“And—,” I whispered. 

“T have found my Master. Find- 
ing Him was the only solution possi- 
ble. Cling to your God, son. 
They've been trying to wrench this 
country from Him for ten cruel, ter- 
rible years, and they have brought 
the Devil’s own dominion into the 
land.” 

The Senior’s voice sank very low. 
Exhaustion quivered on the bloodless 
lips. 

“So take my advice, you child of 
this queer unsmiling generation reared 
after the ’17.” 

Rupert’s gentleness 
amazing. 

“Go on with your studies, they’re 
more than worth it in these days. 
Law, you said, isn’t it? Oh, sorry, 
Literature? All the better for you. 
But leave off dabbling in search of 
revolutionary causes. This is no 
plea for trying to keep you in ignor- 
ance. I’m merely suggesting the 
easiest way of self-preservation.” 

The Senior’s very shoulders spoke 
of infinite weariness. I rose, an un- 
certain fearful question on my lips. 

“T’m so grateful,’ I stammered 
lamely. “There’s just one thing.” 

“T know,” he broke in and stooped 
to pick up the old poker. “I had 
mentioned my Master—you want to 
knew who he is?” 

“But how—?” 

“No matter how! 
telling you. Christ.” 


was really 


I don’t mind 


Bo name fell on to the squalor of 
the poor room and vested it with 
the golden grace of a benediction, and 
then the single word was followed by 
many others, which rang like the 
lines of a fearless passionate love- 
hymn. 
“Yes—Christ! 


The always un- 


changeable Christ of this wondrous 
terror-racked country—this country 
with which I can claim no sonship, 
and which is dearer to me than my 
own people ever were. 


The same si- 
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lent, suffering Christ held in such 
love by all the hermits of Russia! 
Son, this land has never lost its hold 
upon His garment. I, who had ig- 
nored Him all my life, have found 
Him in its pain—this all-healing 
Christ-God, Who has listened to this 
people’s litany of sorrow since °17. 
Now go home, my son, I’ve lots of 
work,” and, all fire gone out of his 
eyes, The Senior dismissed me with 
a warm handshake. 

But the gesture carried a subtle 
finality, and I went home, not guess- 
ing, but knowing, that the man would 
never want to see me again. And I 
wondered how this unbelieving knight 
from the Baltic plains had come to 
probe into the secret Faith of Russia 
and all but made it his own. He, an 
alien and erstwhile atheist, had 
grasped the very core of things. 

But he had given me no invitation 
to come again, and I sensed that my 
reappearance might easily be taken 
as intrusion. I wanted advice, all 
unsconsciously, and he gave of it, 
freely, almost to his own hurt, but of 


He 


THAT THE SON 


And the Lord . . . will not cause 
thy teacher to flee away from thee 
any more and thy eyes shall see thy 
teacher. (Is. 30:20.) 

* * * * * 

HE PROPHETS among the 

ancient Jewish people were, 

in a broad sense, teachers 

sent by God and not merely, 
as commonly understood, men di- 
vinely enlightened to foretell the 
future. They were men chosen and 
sent by God to instruct, to warn, to 
correct, or to threaten, according to 
circumstances and their needs. 

From Abraham to Esdras it was 
part of God’s loving Providence over 
them to send these teachers by whose 
instructions they were to know His 
will and to follow it. It was one of 
the gifts of God for which the pious 
Jew was deeply grateful. 

Thus, we see King David, while 
bewailing his sins in the Miserere, 
praying God not to take His Holy 
Spirit from him in consequence of 
them. He was the appointed prophet 
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a continuing, ever-maturing friend- 
ship there could be no question. 
Those two planks, at first thrown 
across the gulf between us, were 
mere drawbridges. 


NLY once did I see The Senior 
O again. He passed me in a cor- 
ridor, a very warm smile on his 
lips, but his shuffling walk quickened 
and I knew he called upon the excuse 
of apparent hurry in order that I 
should pass him by. And I did so. 

The months which followed saw 
fewer and fewer of his appearances 
amongst us. Busybodies held it that 
The Senior simply wanted to bury 
himself in his books. These enthusi- 
astic freshman, crowding all the halls, 
may indeed have jarred on a spent 
man. I listened to their desultory 
talk about him and kept my views to 
myself. You see, there was the 
memory of that first and last meeting 
which urged me to believe in the 
coming day of The Senior’s fulfil- 
ment. ° 

It came—in the strangest wise 
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imaginable. 

His dingy attic fell vacant one 
day, and his multifarious belongings 
were cleared away by a taciturn old 
woman who would not divulge any 
details. For quite a week the tall 
stooping figure was missed in halls 
and corridors; then fresher interests 
crowded out the unwantedly poignant 
memory. But I still remembered 
him — the strangest of unusual men 
ever bred by the Social-Revolutionary 
wave. 

The very fulfilment of The Senior 
did not at first help to untangle the 
problem. And I was then too young 
to understand how he—an alien to the 
land and its faith—could have headed 
his boat into the cloister-drift, and 
have thrown his lot amongst men 
austere of speech and plain of garb, 
those simple-minded brethren of St. 
Alexander’s Monastery. 

Yet in the later years, I, having 
grasped the fiery purpose of his 
words, came to understand that The 
Senior could not have made any other 
choice. 


Began to “Geach— 


OF MAN MUST 


By Francis SuHea, C.P. 





of that time, and he feared that God 
might no.longer speak to the people 
through him because of the two great 
sins he had just committed. 

God did at times punish them in 
this manner for their transgressions. 
And next to the profanation or des- 
truction of the Temple, nothing 
brought forth such bitter lamenta- 
tions. On one such occasion, the 
Psalmist, recalling former signs of 
God’s care, now looks about and la- 
ments: “Our signs we have not seen; 
there is now no prophet: and He will 
know us no more.” (Ps. 73:9.) It 
sounds like the gloomy reflection of 
a soul that has heard the sentence of 
final rejection. 

Famine was one of the means that 
God employed to restore them to a 
sense of their duty to Him; to bring 
them back from sin to holiness of 
life. But in one particular period of 
obstinacy, He sent this threat: “Be- 


SUFFER 


hold the days come . . . and I will 
send forth a famine into the land; 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of 
water, but of hearing the word of the 
Lord.” (OskEE 9:11.) 

In the greatest of all their calami- 
ties, when Jerusalem and the Temple 
were destroyed and the people car- 
ried into captivity, Jeremias grieved 
over the fact that “her prophets have 
found no vision from the Lord.” 
(Lam. 2:9.) 


orsE still. The punishment that 

God inflicted on them at that 
time was so severe that it reached a 
climax when the prophets failed in 
their office. “Thy prophets have 
seen false and foolish things for thee; 
and they have not laid open thy in- 
iquity to excite thee to penance: but 
they have seen for thee false revela- 
tions and _ banishments.” (Lam. 
2:14.) Well might he shed copious 
tears because “prophecy is become to 
us a fear and a snare and destruc- 
tion.” (Lam. 3:47.) 
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On the other hand, on returning to 
Him, how joyful they were when 
they heard His sweet and gracious 
promise to send them teachers, faith- 
ful to their office and zealous for 
their welfare. He assured His re- 
pentant people that they should have 
teachers that would lead them wisely 
and conduct them safely in the way 
pleasing to Him. “And the Lord 

will not cause thy teacher to 
flee away from thee any more, and 
thy eyes shall see thy teacher; and 
thy ears shall hear the words of one 
admonishing thee behind thy back: 
This is the way, walk ye in it: and 
go not aside neither to the right hand 
nor to the left.” (Is. 30:20, 21.) 


UCH sentiments should prevail 

more among Christians because 
their Teacher is no mere enlightened 
man, but the very Wisdom of God. 
The fulness of the Holy Spirit was 
in Him when He came to Nazareth to 
begin His teaching. He entered the 
synagogue and read this passage from 
Isaias: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, wherefore He hath 
anointed Me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; He hath sent Me to heal 
the contrite of heart; to preach de- 
liverance to the captives and sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord and the day of re- 
ward.” 

Slowly He closed the book, handed 
it to the minister and sat down, while 
the eyes of all in the synagogue were 
fixed upon Him. And He began to 
say to them: “This day is fulfilled 
this scripture in your ears.” (LuKE 
4:16, 21.) The rest of the discourse 
is not given, but surely it was ac- 
cording to the text—an exposition of 
His mission of teaching and deliver- 
ance, 

Jesus then spent three years in 
teaching the truths of our Faith and 
the precepts of morality. He met 
with doubt and unbelief ; He was told 
that His way was a hard one. His 
answer was to mount the pulpit of 
the Cross. There He proclaimed the 
truth of His doctrine by laying down 
His life and He demonstrated His 
moral precepts by His own example. 

Our Teacher will not flee away 
from us any more. He remains in 
that Pulpit, a summary of all the 
great truths of religion and an em- 
phatic testimony to their enduring 
truth. Philosophers come and go, 
and their doctrines change or are for- 
gotten, but Jesus Christ abides—the 
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faithful witness—to condemn an un- 
believing world and to strengthen the 
Faith of His Followers. When the 
Jews understood not that He called 
God His Father, He said to them: 
“When you shall have lifted up the 
Son of Man, then shall ye know that 
Iam He. ( Joun 8:27, 28.) 

So, too, when we set ourselves to 
observe His law and the flesh trembles 
or rebels, we can turn our eyes and 
see our Teacher, the perfect Example 
of His own precepts. Look at Him 
through the eyes of St. Bonaventure 
as He contemplates Jesus Crucified in 
the practice of His most sublime doc- 
trine: “The splendor of the Beati- 
tudes shines forth in the blessed Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, which is properly 
their fountain and origin. For who 
is poor in spirit unless Christ naked 
upon the Cross? Who is meek unless 
He Who was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter, and Who, as a _ lamb, 
opened not His mouth? Who mourns 
unless He Who with a great-cry and 
tears, offered up supplications for His 
enemies, Who lamented for our sins 
and had compassion on our miseries? 

Who hungered and thirsted after 
justice unless Christ on the Cross 
satisfying for our sins and thirsting 
after the salvation of souls? Who is 
merciful unless that good Samaritan 
who bore our infirmities upon His 
own body? Where is cleanness of 
heart seen unless in Him, who 
cleansed our hearts with His Precious 
Blood? Who is peaceful unless He 
who is our Peace and hath reconciled 
us to God in His Blood? Who suf- 
fers persecution for the sake of 
justice unless He who was crucified 
by the Jews, against whom men 
blasphemed and bore lying testi- 
mony ?” 

Yes, our Teacher is with us, our 
eyes see Him; our ears hear Him 
admonishing us: “This is the way; 
walk ye in it; and go not aside neither 
to the right hand nor to the left.” 

: © & © *@ 

“And He began to teach them that 
the Son of Man must suffer many 
things.” (Mark 8:31.) 


Esus taught with clearness and 
ry! emphasis the truths of His re- 
ligion. He spoke as one having au- 
thority. He used simple words that 
brought His doctrine within the un- 
derstanding of His hearers and yet 
with a beauty of phrase and metaphor 
that captivated all. Never did man 


speak as this man, was the verdict of 
At the same time, He 


His audience. 
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had an audience within an audience 
—His disciples, “To you,” He said, 
“it is given to know plainly the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom of God, but 
to the rest in parables.” 

They were special students. They 
were chosen to preach the mystery 
hidden from the foundation of the 
world —the salvation of the world 
and the manner of its accomplishment 
—the Mystery of the Cross. In the 
beginning they were as ignorant as 
those around them, but Jesus, by pa- 
tient repetition labored to instruct 
them. 

O patient Jesus! how severely dost 
Thou rebuke by the mildness of Thy 
methods the intellectual pride that 
despises the simple and the poor ; and 
the intemperate self-righteous zeal 
that destroys souls under pretext of 
reforming them! The folly of Thy 
Cross has rendered foolish the wis- 
dom of this world and has made the 
ignorant and ignoble truly wise. Nor 
can those who teach complain of dul- 
ness in others if they consider Thy 
admirable patience in teaching three 
years and in suffering Thy Passion 
before Thy disciples — Saints and 
Founders of Thy Church now—were 
convinced that the Christ must suffer. 
Preachers and apostolic men may well 
learn from Thee that zeal which rests 
not on Infinite Patience and Pity is 
more likely to ruin souls than to save 
them. 

The process by which Jesus led 
His Apostles to understand the Mys- 
tery of the Cross was patiently gradu- 
ated. They could not have under- 
stood, perhaps would have left Him, 
if they heard it in the beginning. 
When they were educated to the 
point when Peter in the name of all 
confessed that Jesus was the Son of 
the living God, then the gentle 
Master “Began to teach them that 
the Son of Man must suffer many 
things . and be killed.” It was 
then that He spoke the word openly 
to them and threatened Peter when 
he sought to oppose Him. 

He was even moved by Peter’s re- 
buke to the extent of calling the 
multitude together with His disciples 
and of giving them a clearer mani- 
festation of His hidden doctrine: “If 
any man will follow Me, let Him deny 
Himself, and take up his cross and 
follow Me.” (LuKe 9:20-23; 
Mark 8:31-34.) Shortly after this 
He led them up to Mount Thabor, 
there to behold His glory as the Well- 
Beloved of the Father and to hear 
Him speak with Moses and Elias of 
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His approaching death. Even then, 


the patient Teacher ceased not to in- 
struct them: “Lay you up in your 
hearts these words, for it shall come 
to pass that the Son of Man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men.” 
(Luke 9:31-44.) 


“; F Not in the first instance, surely 
L in the second, patience and 
long-suffering would be at an end, if 
such efforts failed to strike a spark of 
understanding. But Jesus failed. 
But let us see what divine forbear- 
ance accomplished by virtue of His 
Passion. Dull-witted and despondent 
because they failed'to learn the mean- 


ing of the Cross, the disciples were 
gathered together in mutual misery 
and wordless bewilderment. 

Into this classroom came the 
Teacher, cheerfully forgetful of 


previous fruitless lessons, and with 
increased knowledge by the things 
that He had suffered. . (HeEsr. 5:8.) 
More gentle than ever, He greeted 
them: “Peace be to you. It is I, 
fear not. .. .” “And when He had 
said this, He showed them His 
Hands and His Feet.” “While yet 
they believed not, they wondered for 
joy.” It was the beginning of prog- 
ress, they were approaching the light. 


With charity that never fails of 
effect, He opened their understand- 
ing and gave the lesson over again, 
and He concluded with an emphasis 
that brought conviction. And so He 


ended His discourse: “Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer.” (LuKeE 24:36-46.) 


The fruits of His patience, gentle- 
ness and long-suffering were soon 
apparent. Peter, the Rock, stood up 
fearlessly and accused the Jews of 
having crucified and slain Jesus of 
Nazareth. In two days, he brought 
to the Foot of the Cross eight thou- 
sand souls by preaching the Mystery 
that had taken him three years to 
learn. (Acts 2:41-44.) After that, 
he could write letters to the early 
Christian and demand obedience to 
his words in virtue of the fact that 
he was “a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ.” (PErtTer 5:1.) 


ET those who teach others study 

Christ’s example. Where pa- 
tience and meekness are absent, no 
good result can follow. Peter and 
James and John with the other 
disciples would have gone back to 
their obscure occupation of fisher- 
men, had not the exceeding patience 
of Christ made them fishers of men, 
foundations of His Church, and 
saviors of souls. Indeed patience 
hath a perfect work. It overlooks 
the ignorance of willing workers, it 
inspires their wavering courage; it 
leads them to perform great works 
for Christ. 

The patient and kindly examiners 
of the Curé of Ars did more for 
souls, brought more joy to Jesus 
Christ, contributed more to the fruits 
of His Passion than any teacher that 
ever taught or any book that was 
ever written. Teaching and preach- 
ing are works that try human endur- 
ance to the limit, and where it fails 
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of results it naturally tends to cold- 
ness and indifference. No response 
to repeated efforts, no results from 
the most impassioned appeals! What 
does it matter? Jesus Christ suffered 
and died for souls. In the end, He 
will be heart-broken over those who 
will turn away from Him forever. 
Still, it is but the duty of the disciple 
to follow the example of His Master 
—to teach with unfailing patience, to 
suffer with charity those who are slow 
to understand, to repeat over and over 
again the simplest and most obvious 
of lessons. 

The Catholic Church justly boasts: 
of her record in long centuries of edu- 
cational progress. Her children have 
many degrees after their names, but 
how many of the educated and the 
learned have the highest of all de- 
grees before their name—the title of 
Saint? This seems to be the preroga- 
tive of those persevering students, 
learned and unlearned, who determine 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
Him Crucified. They are quick to 
leaen that He is the Alpha and the 
Omega—the whole alphabet of Di- 
vine Wisdom. 


is to become a scholar in Christ’s 
school. It is to hear His most 
emphatic utterances which strengthen 
our Faith and lead us to imitate Him. 
It enables us in turn to teach others 
with the patience of Him Who suf- 
fered, and the gentleness of Him 
Who died for all souls, ignorant and 
learned alike. 


CO? stupy the Mystery of the Cross 
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THE SIGN POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it we 
shall answer all questions con- 
cerning Catholic belief and prac- 
tice and publish communications 
of general interest. Communi- 
cations should be as brief as 
possible. Please give your full 
name and correct address as 
evidence of your good faith. 










QUESTIONS 


AND 


COMMUNICATIONS 








Anonymous communications 
will not be considered. Writers’ 
names will not be published ex- 
cept with their consent. Send 
us questions and letters. What 
interests you will very likely in- 
terest others, and make this de- 
partment more interesting and 
instructive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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BELATED VOCATION 


(1) I am a young man, past twenty-five years of age, 
with good health, a graduate of the public school, but with- 
out any knowledge of Latin. Is there any hope that I could 
be ordained a priest? (2) Can a lay brother become a 
priest at any time? (3) Is there a school or teacher in the 
vicinity of New York City, where one could qualify himself 
for the priesthood?—E. D., NEw York, N. Y. 


(1) Men over twenty-five years of age who have not 
learned Latin are at a great disadvantage when there is 
question of studying for the priesthood. The obstacle, how- 
ever, is not insurmountable. 

(2) Lay brothers are not free to study for the priesthood 
when they desire. 

(3) Some time ago we answered several men who asked 
about the priesthood that there is a school instituted espe- 
cially to develop belated vocation to the priesthood or to the 
religious life. But since that time we have learned that the 
work is being reorganized, and that no more men are being 
accepted. Now comes word from Rev. J. A. Tomerlin, of 
Holy Trinity, Ala., that St. Joseph’s School is engaged in 
this work. Write to Father Tomerlin at the above address. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


Can a girl who is not a virgin be married in church and 
with the same ceremony as a girl who is a virgin? Is there 
any restriction as to the color she should wear, and can 
she be married in a veil?—N. N., PirrsspurcH, Pa. 


The liturgy of the Church makes no mention of such a 
circumstance. There may be customs in particular coun- 
tries where this fact is emphasized, but it is not done in 
this land, as far as we are aware. 


FIVE SCAPULARS: SABBATINE PRIVILEGE 


(1) What are the Five Scapulars, and what must one do 
in order to enjoy the Sabbatine Privilege?—O. R., SAn- 
pusky, O 

(2) Please explain in full the conditions for enjoying the 
Sabbatine Privilege —J. F., EvANsviLte, O. 


(1) The Five Scapulars are the Red Scapulars of the 
Passion, the Scapular of the Seven Dolors, the Scapular of 
the Immaculate Conception, the Scapular of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, and the Scapular of the Most Blessed Trin- 
ity. These five different scapulars are attached to the same 
pair of strings. In order to gain the indulgences attached 
te the wearing of these scapulars, it is necessary to be in- 
vested in each of them. 

(2) What is called the Sabbatine Privilege is believed to 
have been revealed to Pope John XXII by the Blessed 
Virgin. The Queen of Heaven assured the Pope that any 
wearer of the Brown Scapular, who shall have complied 
regularly with certain conditions, will be released from 
Purgatory on the first Saturday after his death. These con- 


ditions are: I—to have worn the Brown Scapular of Our 





Lady of Mount Carmel; II—to have observed chastity ac- 
cording to one’s state; III—to have recited the Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, or observed the fasts of the Church, 
practising abstinence on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 
case this last condition is too difficult the confessor may com- 
mute it into other pious works; I1V—inscription of one’s 
name in the register of the Arch-confraternity of the Brown 
Scapular. 

Catholics are not obliged to believe in this promise, but 
they may confidently hope in the powerful intercession of 
the Mother of God, provided they have honored her during 
life, and have died a good death. 


MARRIAGE OBSTACLE 


At the age of eighteen, I, a baptized Protestant, married a 
young man who had never been baptized, and had no reli- 
gion. A short time afterward I was granted a divorce. I 
joined the Catholic Church three years ago. Now I have 
found a true man who happens to be a Catholic. I do not 
have the courage to consult a priest, as I fear that it will 
mean giving up the happiness we now share. Can you give 
me any encouragement in the case?—N. N., PitrsBurGH, 
Pa. 


The status of your marriage depends on the date when it 
was contracted. Better have a serious matter like this 
settled by seeking the advice of a priest. You might invite 
your Catholic friend to accompany you. This inconvenience 
will be easier to bear than a doubtful conscience. 


ENTERING THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


If a@ young man or a young woman has led a wild and 
loose life, could he or she be received into a Religious Or- 
der?—M. F., Dayton, O. 


Candidates for Religious Orders must possess good health 
and a virtuous character. Your confessor will be able to 
judge whether or not your past life would bar you from 
seeking admission. Of course, there are penitential Orders 
of both men and women where those are received who wish 
to do penance for their sins. Your confessor will know what 
Orders to suggest. Don’t be afraid to open your heart to 
him. He has probably met worse than you. 


SENSITIVE CATHOLICS 


(1) We have been disturbed by the fact that an assassin- 
ated Italian, Frankie Yale by name—according to the news- 
paper reports a rackateer—one who has been accused but 
never convicted of killing those in the way of his criminal 
pursuits, was buried from St. Rosalie’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., with a Mass and spectacular pro- 
cession to consecrated grounds in Holy Cross Cemetery. 
He was a very generous donor to his church, having given 
the large sum of $5,000 and was honored by being the one 
to break ground for a new church. 

He has two living wives. Now the argument among us 
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is that he should not have been buried in such style from a 
Catholic Church and laid away in consecrated ground. This 
in our mind means scandal to our Church. Questions have 
been asked of us by non-Catholics, and we should like to be 
in a@ position to answer correctly. (2) Does not the Church 
forbid burial in consecrated ground of a suicide? Yet sup- 
pose that a suicide has led a very good life, perhaps was 
temporarily insane from ill health, do you think it just for 
the Church to refuse Christian burial to such an unfortunate, 
and to grant it to a notorious gangster?—N. N., Brooxk- 
iva, N: Y. 

(1) We hold no brief for Frankie Yale. We are aware 
of the feeling aroused among some of the Faithful over the 
display at the funeral service of the well known departed. 
But it might be well to know that the Pastor of this man 
reveals that Yale complied with the law- of the Church by 
receiving the sacraments during the Easter time, that he 
was not a bigamist, and shortly before his murder expressed 
regret for his wild life and a sincere desire to repent. It 
might have been because of his purpose to quit the gang 
life that some of his former “pals” did away with him. 
Among rackateers conversion is often equivalent to sign- 
ing their own death warrant. It requires no small amount 
of moral courage to leave the gang and tread new paths. 

For these reasons Yale was given the benefit of a Church 
funeral. In the matter of the casket and flowers, and other 
means of display, oftentimes Pastors are obliged to tolerate 
them, though much to their dislike. We suppose that Yale’s 
Pastor was as solicitous as other Catholics that the law 
and the spirit of the Church concerning funerals should be 
obeyed. 

We must beware of giving too much credence to news- 
paper accounts and of making quick judgments. Newspaper 
reporters have no discrimination in such matters. They 
judge externals, the more sensational the better. And 
“good Catholics” must avoid the taint of Phariseeism, con- 
templatiné in holy horror solemn funeral rites in favor of 
one so far beneath them. We fear that many “good Cath- 
olics,’ had they been present on the occasion, would have 
objected, strenuously too, to Christ’s pardon of the Good 
Thief on the cross. 

(2) The Church does forbid the burial of suicides in 
consecrated ground. But she bars only those who delib- 
erately, that is, with~full knowledge of the nature of their 
act, take their own lives. How could the Church honor the 
corpse of one who thus usurped the sovereign rights of his 
Creator? 

sut in many cases there are mitigating circumstances, so 
that it cannot be known with certainty that a suicide made 
his own end with full realization of the heniousness of his 
act. In such cases the Church, filled with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, always leans to the side of mercy. Consequently, 
your parallel between the gorgeous funeral given to a mur- 
dered quondam gangster and denied a poor, unfortunate 
suicide does not hold. 


BURIALS WITH QUESTION MARKS 


(1) Please answer in the S1cn Post why a man who lived 
a good Catholic life, and who died in the state of grace, was 
denied a requiem Mass because burial was to be in a non- 
sectarian cemetery; although the plot is consecrated. All 
others in the family having passed on were not denied this 
Mass. (2) Also why was a notorious gangster recently 
murdered allowed a solemn requiem Mass and buried with 
true Catholic ceremony?—G. M., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


(1) Not having any evidence beside your own we can- 
not render an opinion. 
(2) The answer to this question will be found above. 


NATURE AND EFFECTS OF EXCOMMUNICATION 


By early training and environment I am a Protestant. 
As a matter of reason I am inclined towards agnosticism. 
I am interested in religious subjects. I have been following 
the Daingnault case in Rhode Island. The papers report 
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that the Pope served writs of excommunication to all those 
who conspired with Mr. Daingnault against the Bishop of 
the diocese. 

As I understand the case, the Pope is divinely chosen, and 
his writ of excommunication must logically have the author- 
ity and force of divinity, because of recent years the Church 
dogmatically declared that he is infallible in spiritual matters. 

I fail to understand how the Pope could mete out such 
severe punishment. Of course, I can readily understand that 
if a communicant does not wish to abide by his Church’s 
constitution, the Church has a perfect right to expel him. 
But there is this consideration: in Protestantism there is no 
delegated divine authority which can affect the culprit’s ex- 
istence in the hereafter; whereas a writ of excommunica- 
tion automatically consigns the sinner to eternal punish- 
ment, if he does not repent. 

Assuming the premises above to be correct, why should 
the Bishop proceed so severely against Daingnault (who, I 
understand, still desires to be a Catholic, but by reason of 
the writ has lost his soul), in a case involving the expendt- 
ture of parish money for diocesan purposes. 

Specifically, can the Bishop issue a writ of excommunica- 
tion in order to enforce obedience or discipline?—G. N. B., 
Forest Hitts, N. Y. 


Your difficulty arises from the erroneous notion of the 
nature and effects of excommunication in the eccleésiastical 
sense. If it were what you suppose it to be, all right 
minded men would feel as shocked as you are over the case. 
Your premises being wrong, your conclusions are likewise 
wrong. 

Your ability to understand that every society is ruled by 
laws, to which subjects must render obedience and loyalty, 
under threat of expulsion, makes it easier to show the nature 
and the effects of the Church’s decree of excommunication. 

The Catholic Church is a society—a complete, spiritual, 
supernatural society. She has laws, for without laws and 
rules She would not be able to direct her children to the 
end of the Church, which is eternal salvation. Some of 
these laws are strictly divine; others are human. All her 
subjects must obey these laws. The welfare of the society 
depends upon their observance. Not only the welfare of 
the body, but also the good of each member of that body is 
dependent on due observance of the Church’s laws, whether 
human or divine. 

One of the rules of the Church is a grave prohibition to 
hail a Bishop before a civil court. In the nature of things 
there is something indecent about a Catholic layman bring- 
ing his spiritual superior before a civil court. He lowers 
both himself and the Bishop. The Catholic Church is more 
than a sect or a religious body. According to the Catholic 
Faith it is the body, the mystical body of Jesus Christ. 
Concerning the teachers and rulers of that body Christ said: 
“Who will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and the publican.” (Matt. 18:17). That is, let him 
be an outcast. The position which a Bishop holds in the 
Catholic Church should impel a member of that Church to 
respect his sacred character and not to cite him before a 
tribunal of a lower osder. 

This is how the Church looks at the matter in her Canon 
Law. According to Canon 2341, it is forbidden, under pen- 
alty of excommunication to hail a Bishop into a secular 
court, or to appeal to a civil tribunal in litigation with a 
Bishop, except explicit permission to do so has been obtained 
from the Holy See. The Church provides for charges of 
this kind against any Bishop by hearing them before her 
own tribunals. 


What is excommunication? Etymologically speaking, it 


means cutting off from communion. In the canonical sense 
it means cutting off from external communion with the rest 
of the faithful, and a deprivation of those rights and privi- 
leges which result from good membership in the Church, 
until contumacy on the part of the excommunicated person 
is put away. Excommunication, therefore, does not mean 
an automatic consignment to eternal perdition; nor an in- 
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fallible decree to the effect that the excommunicated’s soul 
is damned. 

An infallible decree is something altogether different. It 
concerns the doctrine of faith and morals. It becomes an 
infallible utterance only under certain conditions. It must 
have regard to faith and morals; the Pope must speak as 
the Teacher of all Christians, and must signify that he so 
speaks; he must have the intention to bind all subjects to 
him to believe what he teaches as a revealed truth, because 
of the peculiar assistance which he receives from Christ, 
as a result of Christ’s promises to Blessed Peter, the first 
Pope and the Rock and Foundation of the Church, who, 
together with his legitimate successors in the Primacy of 
the Roman See, was made the guardian and expositor of 
Divine Reveiation. 

An excommunication is a solemn but fallible pronounce- 
ment to the effect that an individual has been separated from 
the society of true believers, and is no longer in good stand- 
ing, and deprived of those benefits which the faithful enjoy 
as external members of the Church. 

Moreover, this most serious penalty is not contracted ex- 
cept by one who is aware of the nature of his action, and 
the consequences thereof. He must know that what he does 
is gravely forbidden, and forbidden under penalty of excom- 
munication. The Catholic Church does not deal out Her 
penalties with a willing hand. She is no tyrant, delighting 
in the distress of her subjects, but a kind and indulgent 
parent, who punishes only as a last resort against those who 
stubbornly resist her solemn warnings. Consequently, when 
there is invincible ignorance of her penalties, one who places 
an action to which an excommunication is attached does not 
contract it. Only where there is knowledge and contumacy 
do her penalties hold. And they bind only for so long as 
the recalcitrant continues in his resistance to the Church’s 
authority. Once he puts off his contumacy he is to be 
re-admitted to good standing in the Church; but, of course, 
on condition that he make reparation for his violation of the 
sacred law of the Church. In other words, the penalty is 
medicinal. 

It must be admitted, however, that there are other penal- 
ties in the Church Law which have a vindictive charact@r 
as well, looking primarily to the punishment of the crime 
and the restoration of the violated moral order, and second- 
arily to the reformation of the criminal. But this case, as 
far as we know, is not one of them. The State has such 
laws, and we should not be surprised that the Church has 
them also. 

This case, therefore, does not concern infallibility in 
teaching, but discipline in observance. The life of every 
society depends upon discipline. The Church is not only a 
social body—a community of believing Christians, with laws 
and penalties for their violation. She is much more. She 
is an autonomous, supernatural society instituted by Christ 
to guide and assist men to salvation in the world to come. 
All her laws, and all her penalties look to that end. Her 
motto is: “Salus animarum suprema lex’”’—the salvation of 
souls is the supreme law. She punishes in order to bring 
men to their senses, to shock them, as it were, into a realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of their position. The Church is not 
only the divinely instituted depositary of the truths revealed 
by Christ; She is a reservoir of grace. She opens and shuts 
the gates of that reservoir, When She excommunicates 
anyone She shuts the gate, as it were, preventing, in so far 
as lies in Her power, and in the measure She determines, 
the graces which attend on good membership in the Church 
from flowing into his person. Such graces are participa- 
tion in the sacraments, the public prayers of the Church, 
and the right of ecclesiastical burial. Until one gets this 
idea, he will fail to understand the Church’s actions. 

This is not to be understood as excluding Almighty God 
from dealing with excommunicated persons, and with those 
who are outside the pale of the Church, such as non-Cath- 
olics. Nor does excommunication necessarily entail a sever- 
ance of the bond which unites the soul with God. The de- 
cree of excommunication being a fallible declaration, the 
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Church may be in error. In such a case the excommuni- 
cated person does not cease to enjoy the friendship of God 
and the graces which flow from that friendship, although 
juridically he is separated from the Church. But when the 
culprit deliberately violates a grave prohibition of his 
Church, he thereby cuts himself off, not only from external 
communion with the faithful, but also separates himself 
from God. He offends God by offending God’s Church. 
“He that despises you despises Me. And he that despises 
Me despises Him that sent Me,” said Christ. 

Even in this latter instance, however, the culprit remains 
a Catholic in name, in so far as the baptismal character 
which he has received is indelible. He still is able to re- 
gain the grace and friendship of God, and also the absolu- 
tion of the Church. He is expelled, as St. Paul ordered the 
incestuous Corinthian to be cast out, “for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (I. Cor. 5:5.) 

It may be pertinent here to remark that those who do not 
belong to the Catholic Church are more concerned with the 
rights of the individual than they are about the rights of 
the Church, in much the same manner as present day society 
stresses the freedom of the creature to the detriment of the 
sovereign rights of the Creator. You say truly, that Protes- 
tant Churches have no delegated divine authority. An ex- 
communication issued by a Protestant bishop has no more 
authority than that enjoyed by superiors with mere human 
authority. But to the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, as 
legitimate successors of the Apostles, has been committed 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

You ask—can a bishop enforce obedience to the laws of 
the Church under threat of excommunication. By virtue 
of the Canon Law he can. Without some kind of sanction 
laws can be nullified at thé whim of the subjects. God has 
His sanctions; the State has its sanctions; and the Church 
has her sanctions. 

This is a sketchy outline of the position of the Church 
in the matter of excommunication. Should you wish to 
pursue this question further we recommend the article on 
“Excommunication” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. V. 


A CHRISTIAN HELL 


Assuming that the fundamental principles of the Christian 
Faith are Faith, Hope, and Charity—(And the greatest of 
these is Charity )—zwhich is interpreted to mean love of one’s 
neighbor, tolerance, the necessity of forgiveness, etc., why 
is there a Christian hell? 

After a lengthy discussion, in which the following points 
were brought out: that we are given our chance to obtain 
forgiveness in this life, and that if we do not take advantage 
of such opportunity we must perforce accept the decree of 
punishment meted out, this question was raised: “Then, if 
after forgiving our neighbor time after time he does not 
show signs of appreciating our mercy, are we justified in 
administering punishment?” The answer was: “We are not 
God.” “But if that is the case,” a certain party rejoined, 
“application of the fundamentals are not parallel, but are 
in contradiction to one another.” 

Please give a sound, reasonable answer to this objection.— 
C. O’D., PittsspurGH, Pa. 


There is a “Christian hell” because there is a just God 
Whose will must be done by free creatures under threat of 
everlasting punishment. Such a grievous penalty is the 
Creator‘s sanction for grave, wilful disobedience to His holy 
laws. 

God’s laws cannot be violated with impunity. There are 
solemn sanctions to His laws. Fidelity to them merits eter- 
nal happiness; infidelity eternal misery. 

What, think you, would be the state of society without 
such sanctions? Do you suppose that men and women 
would be more eager to observe the moral law? If society 
today is so loose and wicked with these eternal sanctions en- 
couraging them on the one hand, and warning them on the 
other, would it become better if they were abolished? One 
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must beware of extolling the rights of man to the detriment 
of the sovereign rights of God. He must reign. Men must 
conform themselves to the will of God, not God to man. 

Is God therefore a tyrant? No man in his senses could 
hold such a belief. God’s supreme desire is to save His 
people. Christ lived and died an awful death in order that 
all might be saved. He will forgive and forget a thousand 
times, if men will but leave their wicked ways. But sup- 
pose that men will not repent. Is God to relinquish His 
sovereign rights to their pleasure? If after giving every 
one sufficient opportunity to save himself there be those 
who obstinately refuse to accept His forgiveness, God is 
bound by inexorable Justice to sanction His violated laws 
with penalties proportioned to the wickedness of sinners. 

Eternal punishment simply means the deprivation of the 
Eternal Good, which is God. The wicked who die in their 
wickedness deliberately choose to resist God and to forego 
His friendship. If they leave the world in such a condition 
of soul they will remain forever in that state. That is hell. 
Their probation is over. Not having the power to choose 
anew, their wills are hardened in wickedness and revolt from 
God. They become static. Even God could not change 
them, once they have passed through the portals of death. 

But you may rejoin; how, then, can God be a Merciful 
Father? Surely, He is too good and kind to punish forever 
the crimes of a weak and ignorant creature! In reply, we 
say; it is the sinner who refuses to be saved. It is the sinner 
who deliberately frustrates the designs of God, Who cre- 
ated him for eternal happiness. Moreover, God is true and 
just, as well as merciful and good. He has warned men of 
the consequences of wickedness, unrepented of, and He will 
keep His word. 

The comparison made between our obligations to pardon 
our brother and God’s forgiveness of men’s sins is not par- 
allel. Nor is it contradictory. They are of totally different 
orders. God is not bound by any law. His law is the 
rectitude of His own sovereign will. We are bound by 
many and various laws, since we are subjects and depend- 
ent creatures. The states of Creator and creature demand 
that. We are obliged to forgive our brother, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven times (Matt. 18:22), because 
it is the will of our Creator. God, however, is not bound 
in any sense to pardon a creature, once that creature has 
grieviously offended Him, and thereby forfeited His grace 
and friendship. But despite God’s freedom from any obli- 
gation in this matter, as a matter of fact He does pardon. 
And in regard to most men, many times does He pardon. 
He is anxious so to do. Which proves that His mercy is, 
after all, “above all His works”; and that He “wills not the 
death of the sinner but that he be converted and live.” But 
the power of God to pardon is limited to this life. A sinner 
who rejects God even to the end will consequently remain 
so forever. God cannot pardon him because man cannot be 
changed. Eternal perdition is, therefore, man’s own work. 
“Destruction is thine own, O Israel.” In this sense both 
man’s obligation to pardon and God’s good will to pardon 
are limited to this present world. ; 


SISTERS’ ADDRESSES 


(1) Where are the Augustinian Sisters located in the 
United States? Where can I secure information about them? 
(2) Is there a Franciscan nursing order in the United 
States?—M. D., MIcHIGAN. 


(1) The Sisters of Charity of St. Augustin are located in 
the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio. The Provincial House and 
Novitiate is at St. Augustin’s Convent, 14808 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(2) The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis conduct hospitals 
in the Dioceses of Milwaukee, Green Bay, and La Crosse, 
Wis., and in Alton and Belleville, Ill. The Provincial House 
is at St. John’s Hospital, Springfield, Ill. Write to the 
Superiors of the above mentioned institutions for informa- 
tion. 
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BIOGRAPHY OR ROMANCE 


Are the two chief characters in Miss Willa Cather’s most 
interesting book, “Death Comes for the Archbishop,” real 
or fictitious? What are.their true names?—N. N., PATER- 
son, N. J. 


The chief characters in Miss Cather’s historical novel are 
real men. Their true names are Joseph Projectus Mache- 
beauf, and Jean Baptiste Lamy. The author calls the latter 
Jean Marie Latour, and the former Joseph Vaillant. Jean 
Baptiste Lamy was created the first Archbishop of Sante 
Fe in 1875. He resigned on July 18, 1885, and died (prob- 
ably in France) on February 13, 1888. Joseph Machebeauf 
was consecrated Titular Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of 
Colorado and Utah on August 16, 1868, and was made first 
Bishop of Denver in 1887. 





EX CATHEDRA UTTERANCES 


When does the Pope speak ex cathedra?—N. N., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


When he speaks as the Supreme Pastor and Teacher of 
all Christians, and in’ virtue of his supreme apostolic au- 
thority, that a doctrine of faith or morals is to be held by 
the Universal Church. In this instance it is a dogma of faith 
that he enjoys the divine assistance promised to him in 
Blessed Peter, and therefore possesses that infallibility in 
teaching truths of faith or morals which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endowed with. 


JELLY AND TURTLE SOUP 


Is it permissible to eat turtle soup and jello on Fridays?— 
T. S. S., Prrtssurcu, Pa.—N. N., CIncINNATI, OHIO. 


Both may be eaten. 


MASS WITH A CAPITAL M 


Will you kindly tell me why the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is spelled with a small m, even by undertakers, who 
should be taught?—C. L., BrookLine, Mass. 


We cannot defend them. Perhaps they so choose. There 
is no hard and fast rule in such matters, though the dignity 
of the name ought to be declared by a large’ M. 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN: IMMORTALITY 
OF SOUL 


(1) How did the custom of churching women originate? 
Is it necessary for Catholic women to be churched after 
childbirth? (2) How can we prove the immortality of the 
soul?—M. M., Wasuincton, D. C. 

(1) The ceremony of the churching of women has been 
sanctioned by the Church, in imitation of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin in the Temple, forty days after Christ’s 
birth in Bethlehem. The purification of mothers was com- 
manded by the ritualistic law as found in the Book of 
Leviticus. From earliest times Christian mothers have 
sought the blessing of the priest before entering the church 
after childbirth, and have thus made their first visit an act 
of thanksgiving for their safe delivery. This practice is 
counselled, not commanded. 

(2) In general, in two ways; from reason and from rev- 
elation. Our own experience and consciousness convince 
us that we are superior to mere animals. We can think and 
love. We have ideas which are very real, though imma- 
terial. We can think of such things as justice, purity, love, 
patriotism. These are effects of a spiritual, or an im- 
material nature. The cause, or source, from which they 
spring must likewise be of a spiritual, or immaterial nature. 
The cause of such effects is the soul. Death is a separa- 
tion of the soul from the body. The body corrupts because 
it is bereft of its life giving principle. It is material and is 
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resolved into its elements. The soul, being immaterial and 
spiritual, cannot corrupt and be resolved into its elements— 
because it has none. It will therefore continue to exist 
forever. A confirmatory proof for the soul’s survival is 
the universal consent of mankind. 

God’s revelation expresses, or presupposes, the immor- 
tality of the soul on almost every page of Holy Scripture. 

All proofs from Revelation may be summed up in the 
words of Jesus Christ, as reported in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. Our Lord pictures the General Judgment 
at the end of the world. In that discourse He says to the 
good: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
Then turning to the wicked, He thus addresses them: “De- 
part from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. 25:34, 41.) 
The punishment and the reward are everlasting. The soul, 
therefore, will endure forever. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


Please publish my thanks to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
for His divine aid in successfully passing my Bar examina- 
tion. The inclosed offering is for the foreign missions.--M. 
N. S., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Through the aid of the Little Flower of Jesus, I was 
saved from a very serious operation. Please publish my 
thanks.—B. E. W., Pine Biurr, Ark. . 


The following also wish to make public acknowledgement 
of their gratitude: C. H., Fercuson, Mo.; A. W., Broox- 
Lyn, N. Y.; J. J. D., So. Boston, Mass.; M. M. P., 
GERMANTOWN, Pa.; H. F., Forpuam, N. Y.; G. B., Rocx- 
PoRT, IND. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


(The following letter, while quite lengthy, is well worth 
reading by those who are clients of St. Jude—Eprror.) 
Rev. and dear Father: 

No doubt you will be interested in a few details of the 
following case. In May, 1926, over two years ago, one of 
our high school girls, a non-Catholic, met with a severe 
accident. In turning while passing through the corridor, 
she collided with the blunt end of a pen-holder held by a girl 
walking behind her. The iris of her right eye was punc- 
tured. Within an hour she was operated on by a specialist, 
who stated before the operation that he hoped to save the 
eye. After the operation he reiterated that he hoped to save 
the eye, making it plain that the sight was already gone. 

Scarcely believing what he said, I questioned, “Do you 
mean, doctor, that she will not be able to see with that eye 
again?” His reply was, “If you had your foot cut off, you 
couldn’t have it put back on again, could you?” Then he 
explained in technical terms which parts in the eye had been 
severed, which would thereby cause blindness. In fact, he 
went so far as to say that the sight of the other eye might, 
in time, become impaired, even to the point of blindness. 

The following day I began a novena to St. Jude, whose 
intercession should be sought, as I read in THe Sicn, “in 
cases despaired of.” With the removal of the first bandage 
a day or two after the operation the girl could see the light, 
then the doctor’s hand obstructing the light. Her sight 
speedily improved. Within a year she could read fine print 
without aid from the left eye. She now no longer wears 
glasses, as she did for a while, and apparently feels no strain 
or impairment of vision. There is scarcely a mark to mar 
the appearance of the eye itself. 


+ I attribute this recovery to the intercession of St. Jude 
to whom I now publicly express my gratitude in the hope 
that others may with quiet confidence seek his aid—M. A. R., 
Meprorp, Mass. 
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The following also wish to express their thanks to St. 
Jude for favors received: F. M. McK., Bronx, N. Y.; A. 
M. E., Dusugue, Iowa; D. F., Exvizasetrn, N. J.; M. A. 
L., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; E. C., Astoria, L. I.; T. M., Mont- 
VALE, N. J.; M. A. L., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; H. L., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; J. H. M., Paterson, N. J.; M. E. A., Nor- 
woop, Mass.; M. McD., Dorcnester, Mass.; M. J. E., 
DorcHeEsTER, Mass.; M. F. C., Croster, N. J.; E. A. K., 
Laneszoro, Mass.; F. A. R., E. Orance, N. J.; M. M. P., 
GERMANTOWN, Pa., E. H., Vincennes, Inp.; C. J. M., 
Winpsor, Ont.; M. F. K., Everett, Mass.; E. S., Cam- 
BRIDGE, Mass.; R. A., Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. E. K., Brooxk- 
Lyn N. Y.; K. A. J., CUMBERLAND, Mp.; M. E. C., A. L. H., 
New York, N. Y.; C. E., Ranway, N. J.; V. F., Newark, 
N. J.; D. McG., Puiapetpuia, Pa.; J. W. G., Pitts- 
BURGH, Pa.; M. A. G., Normanpy, Mo.; E. C., PHILADEL- 
pui1a, Pa.; A. K. M., Battrmore, Mp.; M. S. Astoria, 
L. I.; J. B.. RicumMonp, Hitt, N. Y.; K. L., New York: 
A. B. D., Somervit_e, Mass.; L. S., PHmLapeLpura, Pa.; E. 
D., So. Orance, N. J.; M. J. A. Betmont, Mass.; C. B., 
WEsTHAMPTON Beacn, N. Y.; A. M. D., Cuicaco, ILt.; 
D. F., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; D. F. R., M. B., Newark, N. J.; 
Sr. M. R., Hicxsvitte, L. I.; G. G., ILton, N. Y.; J. A. C., 
Union City, N. J.; A. S., Meprorp, Mass.; M. P., Broox- 
tyn, N. Y.; H. M., W. Lynn, Mass.; J. B., RicyMonp 
Hus. N. Y¥.: A. C. ML, EB. Peevesusen, Pa; B.S. 3, 
Axgans, L. I.; C. C., ArRNotp, Pa.; M. M. K., Hartrorp, 
Conn.; G. O’S., Queens Vixxace, L. I.; M. MclI., Glenn 
Fatts, N. Y.; J. H., Prerre, S. D.; M. H. S., WHEELING, 
W. Va.; M. T., Harrison, N. Y.; M. A. C., W. Somer- 
VILLE, Mass.; S. M., Paterson, N. J.; A. L., INDIANAPO- 
Lis, Inp.; J. C., BrookLINE ViLLace, Mass.; B. W., W. 
SomERVILLE, Mass.; M. C., Aurora, Iti.; I. F. W.; Bricut- 
waters, L. I.; A. M. P., Brooktyn, N. Y.: A. M. M., 
Brooxtyn, N. Y.; L. M. D., Somervitte, Mass.; U. T. 
New York. 


Communications 


A PROTEST RE THE SHORT SKIRT 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


When, allow me to ask, are we to hear the short skirt of 
women condemned, as it so thoroughly deserves? 

The prevalent short dress worn by numerous women and 
young women, Catholics as well as non-Catholics, is immoral 
and forbidden. And I challenge anyone to show conformity 
between it and the teaching of the Baltimore Catechism, the 
instructions of Pope Pius IX in 1927 and this year, on dress, 
or the spirit of the Catholic Church—L. J. Murpnree, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ARE CATHOLICS TOO SENSITIVE? 
EpITOoR OF THE SIGN: 


Catholics are awfully sensitive. No sooner is a remark 
made about the Church but Catholics become hot and even 
disposed to fight. Why should we worry and become upset. 
Too great readiness to protest when accusations are made 
is oftentimes a sign of guilt, so the psychologists tell us. 
The Church isn’t going to collapse. This year, no doubt, 
there will be many things said about our Church. All the 
musty issues of by-gone ages will be resurrected to stir up 
ill will against us. But what of that? The Church is still 
standing. She is the largest and strongest of all Christian 
sects. What is needed is not hot arguments and counter 
attacks, but meekness and patience and charity for all; even 
for those who attack us. By doing this we show that we 
are real Christians. We heap coals of fire upon their heads. 
—Frank ALLISON, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGES AND FLYING SHIPS 


Epitor’s Note—Our suggestion that our readers might 
be able to enlighten J. M., of Boston, Mass., as to the source 
of the prophecy that “carriages would be without horses, 
and ships fly through the air,” has been answered by two 
SicN Post readers. 


EpITOR, THE SIGN: 


In reading the question in the June Sicn Post, I noticed that 
J. M., of Boston, Mass., inquired about the prophecy concerning 
carriages without horses, and ships flying through the air. I am 
inclosing a piece which I cut out of a paper years ago, and which 
has reference to this question. If you would care to print it, I 
would gladly send it. 

We think it worth while to print the entire prophecy (?) 
for the interest of our readers. The author of this prophecy 
is believed to be Mother Shipton. She was born in York- 
shire, England, in July, 1488, and died about 1559. She is 
described as a half-mythical English prophetess, baptized 
Ursula Southiel, who later married Tony Shipton, a builder. 
According to tradition she was the child of Agatha Shipton 
and the devil. 


The following extract is taken from a scrapbook made 
more than forty years ago, and owned by a Rochester 
woman. We must admit that Mother Shipton saw a lot of 
things which have come to pass. One point which the 
reader will readily admit about this “prophecy” is that it is 
written in “uncouthed rhyme.”—Ep1Tor. 


“A house of glass shall come to pass 
In Merry England, but, alas! 

War will follow with the work 

In the land of the Turk, 

And State and State in fierce strife 
Struggle for each other’s life. 
Carriages without horses shall go, 

And accidents fill the world with woe. 
In London Primrose Hill shall be 
And the center of a Bishop’s see. 
Around the world thought shall fly 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

Through the hills men shall ride 

And neither horse nor ass bestride. 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

[ron in the water shall float 

As easily as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 

In a land that’s now unknown. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 

And England shall admit a Jew. 

Three times three shall lovely France 
Be led to dance a bloodly dance 
Before her people shall be free. 

Three tyrant rulers shall she see, 

Each springing from a different dynasty, 
And when the last great fight is won 
England and France shall be as one. 
And now a word in uncouth rhyme 
Of what shall be in latter time. 

In those wonderful far-off days 
Women shall get a strange, odd craze 
To dress like men, and breeches wear, 
And cut off their beautiful locks of hair, 
And ride bestride with brazen brow, 
As witches do on broomsticks now. 
Then love shall die and marriage cease, 
And babes and sucklings so decrease 
That wives shall foundle cats and dogs, 
And men live much the same as hogs. 
In eighteen hundred and ninety-six 
Build your houses of rotten sticks, 
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For then shall mighty wars be planned, 
And fire and sword sweep over the land. 
And those who live the century through 

In fear and trembling this will do: 

Fly to the mountains and to the glens, 

To bogs and forests and wild dens. 

For tempests will rage and oceans will roar, 
And Gabriel stand on sea and shore; 

And as he toots his wondrous horn, 

Old worlds shall die and new be born. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In white, and black, and green; 

Now strange—but yet they shall be true, 

The world upside down shall be, 

And gold shall be found at the roots of a tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 

And horse nor ass be at his side.” 


The following letter attributes the so-called prophecy con- 
cerning horseless carriages and flying ships to no less a per- 
son than the great Irish apostle, St. Columbkille——Ep1Tor. 


Epitor, THE SIGN: 


Almost fifty years ago, by an Irish fireside, I heard my 
mother say that St. Columbkille, who lived on the Island 
of Iona, off the West coast of Scotland, in the sixth century, 
predicted many events before the end of the world, among 
them being that women will lose their shame (from the way 
they go around—half naked, they have lost all their shame!) 


‘There will be horseless carriages; meaning, of course, autos; 


ships will fly in the air—airplanes ! 


St. Columbkille also told of things which would happen 
in the life of each Pope; that the last Pope will be named 
Peter, the Roman, and will be killed. 

If there is any error in this I would like to see it corrected. 


Epitor’s Note—We can say without any hesitation that 
the author of this second letter has erred in the matter of 
the prophecy concerning the Popes. St. Malachy, not St. 
Columbkille, is the author of the famous prophecy concern- 
ing the Roman Pontiffs. 


FOR CATHOLIC LITERATURE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the April issue you show photographs of Father Pro. 
I am a bit curious to know how they were secured. 

You have a well printed, excellently gotten up magazine 
full of interesting matter. When I was a youngster, books, 
magazines and papers were scarce as hen’s teeth where I was 
raised. A few papers published by Father Drumgool and a 
mission book gotten out by the Redemptorists fell into my 
hands and for lack of reading material they were read and 
re-read. That was the beginning of my religious training. 

Catholic literature can be of immeasurable benefit to the 
Church if read but today we are surfeited by so much that 
is of no value and the greater part of even our young Catho- 
lic people appear to be afraid to read Catholic publications, 
why, I have not been able to fathom. America, Catholic 
W orld, Tablet, Extension, and your own SIGN are examples 
of high class literature, treating subjects that are not only 
of today but of eternity and yet what is your distribution. 
If every Catholic family took only one publication the circu- 
lation of all would what? Double or even triple? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. J. T. Wuiretaw, Sr. 


Eprtor’s Note.—The photos of Father Pro were official 
photos taken by direction of the Mexican Government which 
distributed them as a warning to Catholics! 




















“Stating and Fighting Gatholics” 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


N the Congregationalist for 

July 19 there is quoted in 

full an article by the Rev. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
which seems to me both important 
and misleading. The author’s high 
standing as a Protestant preacher 
lends authority to arguments which 
appear to me doubtful and dangerous 
to the Republic. Therefore I make 
reply. 

Dr. Jefferson proposes to give an 
answer to the question: ‘Why are 
Protestants so prejudiced and bitter 
against Roman Catholics?” What he 
really does is to assert that they are 
not prejudiced at all, but only prop- 
erly resentful, and that their bitter- 
ness is really nothing but righteous 
indignation. Every argument that 
he advances tends to increase the 
prejudice and the bitterness. This 
is certainly not a good way to ap- 
proach the subject. The article 
should be entitled: “Reasons for hat- 
ing and fighting Catholics.” 


But even with such a title the ar- 
ticle would seem childish in its at- 
tempt to hide its real purpose. It 
reads like the excuse of a little boy 
who doesn’t want to go to school, 
and says that it is because the teacher 
has red hair, which he doesn’t like 
to look at. The effect of Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s article (which he imagines he 
has concealed by not mentioning it) 
is to persuade people to vote against 
a certain candidate for the Presidency 
because he is a Catholic. But a frank 
avowal of such a purpose would bring 
Dr. Jefferson into direct conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which guarantees freedom of con- 
science to every citizen and forbids 
the imposition of civil pains and pen- 
alties upon any man on the ground of 
his religious belief or unbelief. Dr. 
Jefferson naturally shrinks from 
openly taking up that conflict with 
the fundamental law of our country. 
But the temper of his argument be- 
trays him; and his position is that a 
Catholic must not, should not, cannot, 
shall not be elected to the Presidency. 


But why stop there, Dr. Jefferson? 
If Catholics are barred from the 
Presidency, why not also from the 
Governorship of any State, from the 
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Cabinet, from the Supreme Court? 
Why not also from the Congress, 
which makes the laws, and from the 
army and navy, which protect our 
country from disorder and invasion? 
Nay, why not follow your logic a step 
further? If the Catholic Church is 
such an arrogant, dangerous, anti- 
American institution that its members 
must be debarred from office, why 
do you not try to exclude them also 





Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 


PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, DIs- 
TINGUISHED AUTHOR AND LECTURER, 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PRINCETON (1900-23) 
U. S. MINISTER TO THE NETHER- 
LANDS AND LUXEMBURG (1913-17) 


from the potent privilege of the suf- 
frage? Surely the power which 
makes Presidents is more important 
than the office itself in any case. If 
Catholics are ipso facto unfit for 
office, will you also deny them the 
right to vote? 

The whole argument is dangerous. 
It is loaded with dynamite. It be- 
trays one of the basic principles of 
our liberty—freedom of conscience. 
Under show of resisting the imagined 
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spectre of ecclesiastical tyranny it in- 
vokes the real monster of religious 
intolerance and proscription. If we 
follow this false line we can never 
keep the American churches out of 
the bitterest kind of partisan politics.’ 


F WE make 100-per-cent Protes- 

tantism the slogan of our 
Republic, we necessarily invite re- 
ligious war. 

The next thing will be 100-per-cent 
denominationalism of some kind. 
Blazing adherents of one creed or 
another, men and women who have 
not yet learned that “conscience is 
God’s province,” will shout, “No man 
shall hold high office in America un- 
less he is a good Methodist—or per- 
haps a good Baptist, or Presbyterian, 
or Episcopalian, or possibly a good 
Hebrew.” This pitiful and perilous 
kind of strife is what we may easily 
come to if we begin by proscribing 
any honest form of faith or human 
mode of worship. 

But turning from the latent aim 
and logical effect of Dr. Jefferson’s 
propaganda, let us examine more 
carefully the numbered details of his 
argument. 


(1) He says that the Roman 
Church “maintains an insolent atti- 
tude toward the Protestant Church.” 


Is it any worse than the attitude 
of some Protestants toward other 
Protestants of slightly different or- 
ders? Some Baptists refuse to ad- 
mit to communion any who have not 
been baptized by immersion. Some 
Methodists deny that persons who 
dance or play cards can be true 
disciples of Christ. Some Episco- 
palians say that Presbyterian minis- 
ters are not really ordained and have 
no right to administer the sacraments. 
Some Presbyterians—a few—-say that 
if a man admits that God may have 
used the method of evolution in the 
process of creation, that man is not 
sound in the faith. 

Such are the infirmities of other- 
wise good people. To regret them is 
natural. To make them a ground of 
prejudice and bitterness is to fall into 
the very same fault which they dis- 


play. 
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(2) Dr. Jefferson says “the Roman 
Catholic Church officially refuses to 
fellowship with Protestants in any 
religious council or conference.” 

Barring the queer use of the word 
“fellowship” as a verb, that state- 
ment is correct. The fact is regret- 
table. It is somewhat like the official 
refusal of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the League of Nations 
and the World Court. But fortun- 
ately it does not preclude the pres- 
ence of “unofficial observers” who 
render good reports. 


(3) Dr. Jefferson says “the Roman 


Catholic Church throughout the 
United States refuses to join with 
Protestants in any religious work or 
worship.” 


The doctor’s experience must have 
been sadly limited if he can honestly 
say that. My brother, my son and 
I are Protestant clergymen. Often 
have we taken part with members of 
the Catholic clergy in services of 
prayer and praise. When the Com- 
munity Hospital in Princeton was 
dedicated last year, I made the open- 
ing prayer and the Catholic priest 
made the closing prayer and gave the 
benediction. Was not this religious 
work and worship? Is it not through 
just such simple service to the needs 
of man and the love of God that we 
must find the way to unity of the 
spirit in all Christendom? 


(4) Dr. Jefferson says that the 
Roman Catholic Church is “the [ad- 
jectives omitted] enemy of the pub- 
lic school system.” 

But what man has done more 


THE f SIGN 


broadminded, wise, effective work 
for the public school in America 
than Alfred Smith, Governor of the 
State of New York? He has raised 
the standard and improved the sys- 
tem. He has reduced illiteracy and 
promoted efficiency. He has been a 
sane progressive on behalf of the 
American public school. He is a 
Catholic in good and regular stand- 
ing, and a true American, making the 
best use of his own education in or- 
der that others may have larger privi- 
leges. He is in fact a city son of 
the public schools—an origin quite as 
honorable as that of a farmer’s boy 
who works his way through college. 


(5) Finally, Dr. Jefferson says, or 
suggests, that the Roman Catholics 
are against our American doctrine in 
regard to the relations of the church 
and state. He bases his statement on 
his study of Papal encyclicals. 

I prefer to obtain my knowledge 
and form my judgments by a differ- 
ent kind of study. In every church 
and in every nation the real faith of 
men is shown by their works. No 
class of men has been more loyal to 
the Republic, more devoted to her 
ideals and her service, than the Catho- 
lics of America. In peace they have 
been faithful laborers; in war they 
have been brave defenders. Their 
priests have worked side by side with 
the Protestant chaplains ; their nurses 
have tended the sick and wounded 
with impartial care and sisterly kind- 
ness. 

Among the high offices of the Re- 
public there is none higher, more in- 
fluential, than that of Chief Justice 
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of the Supreme Court. No man has 
ever adorned that office with a finer 
spirit of fair play, with a stronger 
sense of justice for all, with a more 
shining example of American princi- 
ples and ideals applied under the Con- 
stitution to the problems of a free 
church in a free state, than the late 
Chief Justice Edward White, a Cath- 


olic. 


IT. WRITING this letter I have no 
intention of entering the arena of 
party politics. Nor do I wish to utter 
any word of reproach to that fine 
preacher of the gospel of Christ, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, to whose mes- 
sages of tolerance and good-will I 
have often listened with profit and 
delight. My only wish is to enter 
a strong and honest protest against 
the intrusion of ecclesiastical preju- 
dice and bitterness into the next na- 
tional election. 


Let us vote as we like, as we think, 
as we wish, on our conscience. But 
for our faith’s sake, and for our 
country’s sake, let not our vote be 
controlled, openly or secretly, by re- 
ligious prejudice or bitterness. 


To do that would be to betray the 
pledged honor of the Republic that 
conscience shall be free. To do that 
would be to take the first step back- 
ward toward an era of intolerance 
and disuniting strife. To do that 
would be false to the spirit of our 
religion, which declares that “in 
every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to Him.” If to Him, why not to 
us? 








sented by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 


Cor article appeared originally as a letter addressed to the Editor of The 
World, New York. In a subsequent letter Dr. Van Dyke corrected the mis- 
take of saying that Governor Smith was educated in the public schools of New 
York, since his only formal studies were made in St. James Parochial School of 
that city. Were this article written and submitted to us by a Catholic we would 
not have admitted it to the pages of THE Sicn because it might appear that we 
were using influence in favor of the Governor’s election. 
distinguished scholar and loyal American as Dr. Van Dyke, we reprint it to give 
wider publicity to the virile and Christian stand taken by Dr. Van Dyke against 
what we are sincerely convinced is the unholy bigotry and bitter intolerance repre- 
l Thank God, there are among our fellow 
Americans of Protestant belief many millions who heartily agree with the con- 
victions of Dr. Van Dyke.—Enrror. 
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HERE is no more delightfully 
human figure amongst the 
Apostles of Christ than their 
prince. He is a_ strong 
man; a hearty lover of Christ, a real 
fighter upon occasion, impetuous and 
impulsive to a fault sometimes, de- 
lightfully human in his strength and 
his weakness, for he had both the 
admirable and the faulty qualifica- 
tions of the impulsive temperament. 

From the first day when his broth- 
er Andrew came to him and told 
him that he had seen the Messias, he 
is the man of noble simplicity; he al- 
lows himself to be taken at once to 
the Master, and is received by Him 
with a special welcome—a welcome 
that is not paralleled in the case of 
any other of the chosen friends of 
Christ. For we are told in the di- 
vine simplicity of the Gospel style, 
that “Christ looked upon him and 
said: Thou art Simon, the Son of 
Jona, thou shalt be called Cephas 
which is interpreted Peter.” 

On the spot, the alliance is sealed 
forever between the Incarnate Word 
of God and the essentially human be- 
ing whom He had destined to be His 
first vicar upon earth. There is no 
human character in the Gospels that 
we know so well and completely as 
the soul of Peter, for from that first 
meeting with his Master, Peter had 
but one ambition and one aim in life, 
to be with the Master he loved so 
wholeheartedly. 

It is almost safe to say that wher- 
ever Christ had any company from 
among His Apostles for the last three 
years of His earthly life, Peter was 
at His side. And how Our Savior 
must have loved that man of hearty 
impulses, loved him even in_ his 
faults, which were not few or trivial 
—wherein Peter is like most people 
of impetuous disposition. 

It is idle to debate, as it has been 
long and acridly debated, whether it 
is Peter or John the Beloved whom 
Christ loved more tenderly. That 


Peter had a special place in the heart 
of Christ is obvious to anyone who 
reads the Gospel account of their 
companionship and the elevation of 
the erstwhile fisherman to the head- 
ship of the Apostles. 

From their first meeting, Peter’s 





Peter, “he Man of Smpulse 


THE MOST APPEALING OF CHRIST’S TWELVE 
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manly spirit attached itself to the 
side of his Lord in a special fashion, 
and none of the Apostles seems to 
have questioned seriously at any time 
Peter’s supremacy amongst them, 
even before Christ had officially in- 
ducted him into office as the head of 
the apostolic company. 


ETER was born Simon, the Son 
Pp of Jona, of Bethsaida on Lake 
Genesereth. Andrew was his broth- 
er, and Philip came from the same 
town, though apparently he did not 
share the occupation of the others in 
the lake’s waters. Of his early life, 
there is almost nothing known for 
certain, save that he was married and 
living in Capharnaum at the time of 
Christ’s public mission. He seems 
to have been successful in a moderate 
degree, for he owned his own boat. 

On the other hand, he and Andrew 
worked their boat alone, whereas the 
boat of Zebedee, their fellow-towns- 
man and associate in the fisheries, 
had his two sons, James and John, 
as well as several hired sailors, for 
crew. ‘Tradition is authority for the 
statement that Peter’s wife had died 
before his call to the apostolate, and 
that he was living with his mother-in- 
law when Christ called him to be a 
fisher of men. 

He seems to have been a trifle 
younger than Christ, consequently a 
man about thirty or scarcely that 
when they met on the Jordan whither 
Andrew had conducted him to meet 
the Master. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to conceive of Peter at the time 
of Christ’s earthly life as a man in 
advanced years. He was, on the con- 
trary, a man in full vigor and health, 
a man of strenuous action and ardent 
disposition, a man of deeds rather 
than of painstaking thought, the sort 
of man, consequently, that all great 
active enterprises must needs enlist 
to get difficult work done. 

He had been attracted, as had 
plenty of his fellow-citizens of the 
lake district, to the teachings and 
the austere life of the Baptist, and 
had been amongst those to whom 


John had announced the Lamb of God 
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Who taketh away the sins of the 
world. He had joined Christ, there- 
after, and accompanied Him, notably 
to the Wedding Feast at Cana, and 
then had gone back to his home and. 
his trade on the lake till he received 
along with Andrew his final and defi- 
nite call to the apostolate. 

It happened on that great day when 
the miraculous draught of fishes after 
an unfruitful night’s toil had shown 
Peter and Andrew as well as the 
others there that their Master was 
more than man. “Henceforth ye 
shall be fishers of men” was the 
prophecy spoken by Incarnate Wis- 
dom, and “leaving their nets and all 
things, they followed Him.” 

As for his physical appearance, 
there is no authentic portrait that has 
come across: the centuries. Tradi- 
tion of the most ancient sort, how- 
ever, shows him as of medium height, 
well proportioned, broad shouldered, 
hardened by toil. His hands were 
a workman’s hands, gnarled and cal- 
loused and on occasion torn and 
bleeding through his work at the oars 
and the nets. His complexion is said 
to have been normally pale, but the 
exposure must have tanned his skin 
considerably. His eyes were dark 
with the fire of the impetuous man 
in them, with the crow’s feet at the 
corners that the glare of sun on water 
naturally produces. His hair in early 
manhood was thick and crisp, his 
beard dark and curly, his features 
somewhat heavy, with the strong 
mouth and the rather square jaw of 
the man of action and strength of 
character. 


OWARDS the end of his life 

his eye had lost much of its 
glint because of the tears he shed over 
his sad treachery to his Friend and. 
Master, his hair had thinned and 
grown gray, his step had lost some of 
the youthful spring of earlier days, 
but to the end he was a man to with- 
stand physical effort, in everything a 
man to get things done. But though 
the years left the marks of their pass- 
ing on his frame; though his face 
was furrowed with the track of the 
tears, as tradition says it was; men- 
tally and spiritually, temperamentally, 
he remained the Peter who was al- 
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day of his death. 
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There 
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ST. PETER WHO HOLDS THE KEYS OF HEAVEN 


wore his heart on his sleeve; his 
sentiment constantly ran away with 
his judgment or at least ran on be- 
fore it. Whenever he spoke, he 
spoke what he thought, and fearless- 
ly, and his action was just as im- 
petuously brave, save on one momen- 
tous occasion that he was to regret 
all his days. 

This impetuous activity breaks out 
again and again. When Christ, for 
example, had spoken to the multitude 
on the lake-shore about the Blessed 
Sacrament and they had left Him 
because they found it a hard saying, 
He asked His apostles if they too 
would leave Him. It is, as always, 
Peter who breaks out into speech. 
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‘Lord,” he says, “to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

When Christ foretells that all the 
sheep will be scattered and the shep- 
herds among them, that that same 
night all the apostles will betray him, 
it is Peter who proclaims so confi- 
dently that though all the others 
should leave the Master, he will not 
betray his Lord. When Judas and 
his mob invade the garden to appre- 
hend the Christ Whom they feared to 
take in the city in daylight, it is Peter 
who draws his sword and defends the 
person of Christ against the hideous 
treason, only to be sharply rebuked 
for his pains. But how Christ must 
have loved the great heart of the man 
while rebuking his lack of judgment! 


GAIN, when Our Lord foretells 
A to the Apostles His coming 
passion and death, Peter exclaims, 
“Lord, be it far from thee; this shall 
not be unto thee.” And once again, 
he is sharply rebuked: “go after me, 
Satan, thou art a scandal unto me, 
because thou dost not relish the 
things that are of God but the things 
that are of men.” When the Apos- 
tles see Christ from their boat, the 
rest of them seem to have been con- 
tent to look and say awestricken: “It 
is the Lord.” Peter throws himself 
from the boat and swims to meet 
Him. 

And so the Gospel story goes on, 
nearly every page of it telling some 
incident wherein Peter takes the lead, 
where he is the impulsive, tempestu- 
ous character that makes him so in- 
variably attractive despite all his 
mistakes, because the fault is always 
so obviously not of the heart but of 
the head. Even when he is a 
blunderer he is an entirely lovable 
blunderer whose warm heart and 
ardent love for Christ are his ex- 
cuse. 

He is not in any sense void of 
humility, however, in his leadership. 
That too stands out of the man’s char- 
acter like a lighthouse on a rocky 
shore. He may be first, perhaps 
alone, in loudly proclaiming his en- 
tire devotion to Christ though all 
others should faint and fail Him; he 
is likewise first and most conspicu- 
ous in his regret and repentance for 
any fault. In the boat, after the 
miraculous draught of fishes, he falls 
on his knees at the feet of Christ to 
exclaim : 

“Depart from me, O Lord, for I 
am a sinful man.” not deeming him- 
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self worthy to be in the same boat 
with His Master. 

When Christ, the great night be- 
fore His Passion, would wash His 
apostles’ feet, it is Peter who ex- 
claims that the thing shall not be, 
but when he is emphatically told that 
unless Christ wash his feet he shall 
have no share in eternal life, he 
would be washed not only in feet but 
hands and head as well. His selec- 
tion by Christ as head of the Apostles 
gives him no sense of inflation, no 
exaggerated notion of his worth. He 
remains completely humble in word 
and action, as his writings and the 
writings of his disciples show. He 
knows his authority to be sure; he 
is in no way proud and haughty in 
his exercise of it, always willing to 
admit his mistake if he be shown to 
have made one. 


HEN Paul, a new apostle, a 
(D reformed persecutor of the 
Church, dares to withstand Peter to 
his face in a dispute over a point of 
policy, Peter admits and rectifies his 
error. His humility of spirit leads 
him to impel his disciple Mark to tell, 
in words that he must have known 
and meant to be everlasting, the de- 
tailed story of his treason to Christ. 

The other Evangelists tell as little 
of the sad story as possible; in the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, writ- 
ten by the chosen friend and disciple 
of Peter for the instruction of the 
Roman Christians, the tale is told in 
full detail, sparing Peter not a whit 
in the telling. A noble public pen- 
ance, beyond all disputing, for the 
great mistake of a man’s life, the 
one saddest blemish on a life’s de- 
votion to a great love. For Peter’s 
devotion to Christ, in personal friend- 
ship and loving reverence, is the 
mainspring of his whole life after his 
call to the apostolate. It is the ex- 
planation of all his words and all his 
hasty deeds; he is the embodiment of 
personal love for Christ, a whole- 
souled, manly love and devotion to 
a friend and leader. 

It is Peter who exclaims in words 
that ring with exultant sincerity: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.” It is he that cries out 
in accents of intense love: “Master, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” It 
is he that promises to follow his 
Lord to the death and eventually 
keeps that promise though the way led 
through the bitter valley of sin and 
repentance. For repent of his de- 
nial of Christ he certainly did. 


THE T SIGN 

What a scene is that, the scene of 
the denial of Christ by His chosen 
apostle, one of the most stirringly 
dramatic scenes of the whole awful 
drama of the Passion. Christ had 
been dragged through the streets at 
night, chained like a malefactor, and 
Peter and John had followed from 
afar off in sorrow, far enough be- 
hind to avoid arrest and near enough 
to keep His sacred person in sight. 
They enter the court and mingle with 
the soldiers about the fire, for it is 
a Palestinian night and chilly then. 
A servant girl sees Peter and speaks 
to him: “thou art his follower?” 
There is nothing strange in the ques- 
tion, nor alarming either, for he was 
known well enough as a friend of 
Christ’s, and moreover, witnesses for 
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the defense were guaranteed immun- 
ity. And yet Peter denies his friend- 
ship for Christ. 

Once again the charge is made, and 
yet again, and proved by Peter’s Gali- 
lean accent, and now Peter, thor- 
oughly enraged and perhaps more 
than a little alarmed, denies with an 
oath that he knows the Man. “I 
know not the man” he cries. And 
just then, Christ is led through the 
court, and denier and Denied are face 
to face. The oath-bound blasphemy 
falters and dies on the Apostle’s lips, 
his Lord speaks to him not a word, 
but casts just one look of reproach- 
ful disappointment upon him and is 
hauled off to judgment and to tor- 
ture. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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And Peter. What of Peter? He 
is filled with sudden remorse and 
sorrow; he has foresworn the love 
»f his Friend and Master, and he 
rushes out to speak no more with 
his Lord before the tragedy is con- 
summated on Calvary. He rushes 
out into the night, alone with his grief 
and regret, goes forth to a lifetime 
of penitence, weeping bitterly in his 
repentance. And his tears and bet- 
ter, the contrition and love of which 
they are external expression, save him 
from the fate of that ‘other apostle 
who sinned no more deeply but re- 
pented not at all save in despair. 

A true man, then, this Chief of the 
\postles, a man with faults and fail- 
ings entirely human; a man irreso- 
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lute upon occasion and yet with the 
strength of imperishable granite, he 
clings with the greatest fidelity and 
love to Christ, and then alienates him- 
self from his Beloved. He is rash 
and reckless in word and action, hasty 
in all he does and says; he is full of 
zeal and enthusiasm, insists he will 
not desert his master though all others 
desert and he it is precisely who does 
so first and foremost. He dashes 
into the melee with a sword in 
Christ’s defense and that same night 
falls a victim himself to human re- 
spect and fear of ridicule. He loves 
with a noble, manly love, and denies 
his love at the challenge of a ser- 
vant-girl. But as he has been first 
in sin, he is first too in sorrow; his 
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contrition, like everything else he 
does, is from his inmost soul. 

He loves his Lord too much to 
despair as does Judas;. his reliance 


on Christ’s mercy: overpowers his * 


shame and remorse; the agony of his 
soul rushes to his Saviour through 
his eyes in one glance of perfect re- 
pentance and love, and he goes forth 
to do his Master’s bidding, to con- 
tinue his Master’s work and govern 
his Master’s loved ones in His name, 
till he puts the seal on a lifetime of 
service and love by dying on a cross, 
the sport of a mob for Christ, cruci- 
fied at his own humble request that 
rejects too close a likeness to Christ, 
head downward. <A_ noble man, 
truly, and a lovable! 


AN INSPIRATION FOR MORE THAN ,A SERMON 


HE had not got down on her 
knees and said her prayers 
in twenty years. 

She thought, looking 
about her in the strange room, that, 
considering her- life, it was not so ex- 
traordinary she had given up pray- 
ing as it was queer she should, sud- 
denly, tonight, want to fall on her 
knees beside the old bed and “talk 
to God,” as her husband called it! 
What cell in her brain had unexpect- 
edly functioned and prompted her to 
want to say her prayers in the old 
way before getting into bed? She 
had not had such an urge in years. 

She stood, uncertain, and stared 
around. Was it some object here 


that had awakened memory, some 
thing in the room that recalled the 
days of her Catholic childhood and 
girlhood when she had always knelt 


at her bed, morning and night? 

Really, there was nothing. It was 
an old room; old furniture. She 
had lived, of course, in old houses, 
and her father’s furniture had never, 
within her recollection, been espe- 
cially new. They had not been rich. 

But she could recall nothing in any 
house that was like this room or like 
the furniture in this room. 

“Queer!” she whispered. 
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Nervously she reached for her mo- 
tor cloak and wrapped it about her, 
over her dressing gown. Till a mo- 
ment ago she had esteemed herself 
happy, healthy, fortunate—all tonight 
was as it had been for twenty years 
when she hadn’t said her prayers or 
wanted to say her prayers! Why on 
earth was she trembling from head 
to foot and feeling that she must get 
down on her knees beside this bed? 

Was it some apprehension of which 
only her subconscious mind was 
aware—a coming event that cast its 
sinister shadow before? What? 

Well! she could not get into bed, 
now, until she had had this mood 
out with herself!, She would go 
down into the moonlight, alone, and 
try to figure it out. When she came 
back upstairs, if she still felt impelled 
to kneel on the damp floor, why she 
would do that unaccustomed thing! 

Though it did seem hypocritical, 
after all these years! 

But she was still a Catholic, wasn’t 
she? She had never given up the 
religion of her fathers and accepted 
_— She’ couldn’t have done 
that! 


It was only that her marriage had 
made her hard and worldly. 

She crept down the narrow old, en- 
closed stairway. She went softly 
that she might not be heard by her 
husband in his dressing-room beyond 
the bedroom. 

“He’d feel that he must talk it 
over with me,” she told herself, “and 
he’d urge me to ‘lay bare my soul to 
God.’ But this is my business with 
God! Not his. 

“He’d say it was a divine mes- 
sage. Allright. It is my message!” 


HE moon was flooding the world 

with silvery light as she let 
herself out upon the porch of the 
house. She stood there shivering, 
holding her cloak about her. The 
river flowed below and beyond the 
house, a moonlit path streaked with 
black from shadowy trees and houses 
and dotted with tiny lights on sleep- 
ing yachts anchored there. 

A lovely spot! She could hear the 
waves beating against the rocks off 
there to the right, where the river 
flowed into the Sound, but here it 
was quiet and peaceful. Her hus- 
band and she had needed’ peace after 
the turmoil of a great city. It was 
cool, too—they had needed surcease 
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from the torrid nights in their city 
apartment. 

How awful it must be to be poor 
in a great city! She had been poor 
—but only in small towns; and her 
parent’s poverty was not an extreme 
one. 

“Why should I suddenly want to 
get down on my knees and say my 
prayers by that bed?” she asked the 
night. 


HE wondered if she’d remember 
Cy the words! 

She reviewed recent events in her 
life, intent on unearthing a reason 
for her mood. 

They had been hot in town. 
Everybody had been hot and miser- 
able in New York! And their apart- 
ment was being done over—a smell 
of paint and fresh plaster poisoned 
the air. One morning, her husband 
had cried out: 

“T cannot stand this place another 
twenty-four hours! The _ vestry 
board has got to include the money 
for a house in our holiday allotment! 
Go and get a house” 

She had got a house, and they had 
moved their household goods into it 
late today. It was a satisfactory 
house ; they were both delighted with 
it. 

The vestry board had been gener- 
ous. But then, her husband was the 
popular clergyman of a _ popular, 
fashionable church —his vestrymen 
could afford to be generous with a 
preacher who filled the pews! 

But no sooner was she unpacked 
and ready to sleep in the house this 
first night than she had this peculiar 
feeling that she must get down on 
her knees in it! 

“If it is an unpleasantness that 
occurred while we were getting ready 
to come down here, or before, it has 
escaped any but my _ subconscious 
mind,” she told herself. “But some- 
thing is disturbing me—I used to say 
my prayers, as a girl, when I was 
worried. And I want to say them 
now because my subconscious mind 
is dwelling on trouble my conscious 
mind is totally unaware of!” 

What was there about this house 
that carried her back to the days 
when she did say her prayers? Worry 
had not prompted her to pray since 
her marriage twenty years ago! 

Her marriage! 

Her mind veered from the present 
She thought back over 
twenty years; twenty-five years. 
She had won that Cornell scholar- 
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ship. The poor man’s daughter got 
her education that way. That way, 
too, she met this man she had mar- 
ried. From the first, she saw in him 
a way out of poverty and social ob- 
scurity. It was a matter of luck for 
both of them that she loved him, too, 
for she would have married him, any- 
way. Her ambition was great. 

They were married just after they 
had graduated together from col- 
lege. It was a quiet wedding. Her 
parish priest married them in the 
little office adjoining the sacristy of 
the church, and the man duly signed 
the document that pledged him to 
allow any issue of the marriage to be 
brought up in the religion of the 
mother. 

She smiled in the moonlight, think- 
ing of that. The funny part of it 
was that he would have kept that 
promise if there had been children! 


She had not said her prayers in 
twenty years, and now she never went 
to Mass, but all that was not exactly 
her husband’s fault. 

Not exactly. But could any. girl 
have expected to remain a Catholic 
if she married a non-Catholic min- 
ister? 

What an absurdity, on the face of 
it! 

After the honeymoon, she went 
with him to a theological town while 
he prepared for the ministry. She 
had known he was going to do it 
when they were married! When her 
horror-struck parents protested at her 
folly and duplicity, she had told them: 

“Everyone must live his or her own 
life! This is my life!” 

She could close her eyes and see 
the words just as they looked on the 
pages of her letters! 

At first, she meant to go on being 
a good practising Catholic. She said 
her prayers night and morning; she 
went to Mass; she went to confession 
—once. 

Her husband had said he thought 
it was going to be chic for a high 
church clergyman to have a Roman- 
ist wife. 

“There’s so little difference between 
us, darling!” 

“There’s all the difference in the 
world!” 

“No. Just that we won’t bow to 
Rome,” he smiled. “We are the old, 
the true Catholic church.” 

“Such absolute rot!” 

They quarreled about it—at first. 
But he was suave and he laughed 
often—she found out, very soon, that 
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religion was his business, his profes- 
sion. He had made it a very good 
proposition for himself and for her. 

All too soon, her religion had be- 
come a past tense. 

She sighed, tonight. He was ul- 
tra modern, ultra rational, ultra fash- 
ionable. She knew all that about 
him, but she knew that what she had 
become was her own sin. He had 
never interfered with the practice of 
her religion. Why even now he 
would say to people, with an air that 
was half swank and half apology: 

“Ah, you know my good wife is 
a Romanist. Yes, yes. There’s so 
little difference—we never discuss 
religion !” 

But her husband never spoke of re- 
ligion, except to his public! 

She shivered; unaccountably, for 
the night air was not cold. 

She remembered once, as a young 
girl, going to spend the evening with 
musical people. A tenor had been 
brought; a grand opera singer. He 
was asked to sing, and consented, but 
first he went away to another part of 
the house and bye and bye could be 
heard practising scales and notes. 

“What in the world has he gone 
to do— Try his voice?” 

The pianist who had brought hjm 
said : 

“Oh, tenors are all queer! He’s 
gone to a mirror and is practising 
facial effects before he sings to us!” 

Her husband was like that tenor. 
And like an actor. He never went 
into his pulpit save straight from the 
set of cleverly adjusted mirrors in his 
study! 

She was not criticizing or judging 
him in her heart. She knew, only, 
after twenty years, that there was one 
man inside him and another who 
stood up before his congregation— 
and she, his wife, knew neither man! 

She turned her back on the river. 

“For God’s sake!” she cried aloud 
to the night, “go upstairs and say 
your prayers on your ‘knees if you 
want to! You don’t know why you 
want to do it, and you can’t think, 
but there must be a reason!” 


HEN she put out her hand and 

touched the front door knob, it 
turned in her hand, and the door 
swung in; her husband stepped across 
the threshold. 

He, too, was in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and he had wrapped his 
top coat about him. 

“My dear!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought you were in bed and asleep! 
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I tip-toed down the stairs so as not 
to awaken you! What are you doing 
out here?” 

“Thinking.” 

“Ah, don’t strain your intellect, my 
pretty one! Leave your thinking to 
the man of God!” 


HE stared at him, oddly, through 
Sj the moonlight. He was being 
facetious, of course; he could not 
know that something spiritual was 
troubling her! 

“Why are you up?” she asked 
him. 

He walked over to the porch raiJ- 
ing and stood looking at the dappled 
river. He did not answer her ques- 
tion. He drew a deep breath and 
said, with a throbbing note in his 
voice: 

“How wonderful is the art of God! 
See His touch upon this river—” 

He left the sentence and his out- 
flung white hand suspended in mid- 
alr. 

She wanted to scream. She had 
known he was going to say some- 
thing like that! She knew his line. 

“John,” she cried, “this house has 
given me the strangest sensation! As 
though I had been here before. But 
[ never have been in any house like 
this one. I know I haven’t. But it 
carries me back to mother and dad 
and the aunts and uncles—they’re 
most of them dead, you know. I 
felt their presence when I was up- 
stairs in the bedroom, so I came out 
here and tried to think what it was 
reminded me of days when I was a 
little girl. I can’t think, but it is still 
familiar. If that front door opened, 
now, and my mother came out on the 
porch and said to me: ‘Young lady, 
it’s time you went in the house and 
said your prayers; I should not be 
surprised! What is the matter with 
me? 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said he, 
absently. 

“T never in my life,” he mused, 
“smelled such a smell of mold as 
there is in the house!” 

Mold! That was her ghost—what 
a fool she had been not to know that 
it was a smell that had made her un- 
easy! Many a morning in the old 
days she had awakened to that damp, 
decaying but not unpleasant smell 
and to the sound of her mother’s 
voice: “Get out of that bed, young 
lady, and say your prayers! Break- 
fast is waiting!” 

Only her subconscious sense had 
received the olfactory message. 
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“Green mold,” she said. 

“Green or red, the whole place is 
permeated with it! I wonder if it’s 
healthy for us? Probably not!” 

“Mold,” she murmured. “The 
smell of the grave. It reminds me 
of my father—he always said “An- 
other day gone. Another day nearer 
the grave.” Mold—” 

Her husband swung around to her. 
The air between them was charged, 
all at once, with an electrical current 
of thought. 

“Great, darling!” he interrupted 
her. “Splendid! Thank you, my 
dear! I’ve been racking my poor 
brain all day, trying to think of a 
subject for Sunday’s sermon, and 
you’ve given it to me! ‘The smell 
of mold in an old house—the near- 
ness of death—the grace of a good 
God.’ I shall use your father, too! 
I see the whole sermon mapped out— 
how they’ll love it! Pure inspiration. 
I will stay up and write it now while 
the thought is bubbling in my head!” 

“And I,” she said, “will go up- 
stairs and get down on my knees and 
pray for you.” 

“My dear! But of course, I should 
pray, always, on my knees, before I 
write a sermon. I will come with 
you—” 

F put up her hands, warding him 
off. 

“Not tonight,” she cried, chok- 
ingly. “I want to be alone!” 

She saw his face change, suddenly ; 
a little boy look came into it, wist- 
ful, uncertain, afraid. She had sur- 
prised that look upon his face at other 
time during twenty years, and al- 
ways it had drawn her to him. She 
had turned back and comforted him 
and told him how wonderful he was; 
pe restored his confidence in him- 
self. 

Tonight she ran from him, stumbl- 
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ing up the narrow old stairs, pressing 
her knuckles against her sobbing 
throat. She closed her bedroom door, 
with a rush, and flung herself upon 
her knees beside the bed. 

She had not forgotten the words 
of the old prayers. 

. 2 ¢ & @ 
AWN was breaking when her hus- 
band came upstairs and entered 
the bedroom. He bent above her and 
lifted her from her knees. 

“Geod God!” he cried, “you fell 
asleep kneeling on that cold floor! 
You'll have your death!” 

He set her against the pillows and 
wrapped quilts about her; he lighted 
a lamp and went downstairs and 
heated milk and brought it up to her. 

“You must drink it!” he pleaded. 
“You fell asleep saying your pray- 
ers!” he repeated. 

“IT don’t think I fell asleep,” she 
said, through chattering teeth. “I 
had all my prayers to say—twenty 
years of prayers I have not said.... 
John, it’s all been wrong—these 
twenty years. I know, now, how 
much I have sinned—on my knees, 
tonight, I have found my God— 
again.” 

The little boy look came back into 
the face he was bending above her, 
as he held her milk cup for her; the 
bewildered little boy look. 

“T never found Him,” he con- 
fessed to her. “I think I never even 
tried to find Him. I know I made 
a business of telling others about 
Him—” 

He took the empty cup from her 
and set it beside the bed. Suddenly, 
he caught her cold hands and clung 
to them. 

“Mary! help me fing God!” he 
begged. “Help me find Him, too!” 

The lost little boy terror was in his 
cry. 


CUeronica 
By Eni Dinnis 


ERS is the snowy napkin which restores 
The beauty which the world obliterates, 
Upon the hid Divinity she waits 
Where sin hath laid its hideous covering, 
And there in gentle arts her love outpours, 
Veronica, the handmaid of the King. 


Co FORTH they go today, her kith and kind, 
Seeing the Christ ’neath every soiléd face, 
With words of charity—white words of grace— 
They render fair the visage seared and scored; 
And ever graven on their hearts we find 
Indelible the likeness of their Lord! 



























Cohe Devil’s Catholicism 


THE CONTINUED COMBINE OF PILATE 


ESPITE his Idumean origin, 
Herod Antipas was not un- 
observant of the Jewish 
Law. The fact did some- 
thing in the eyes of his Galilean sub- 
jects to atone for such violations of 
the national feeling as were occa- 
sioned by his union with Herodias, 
the wife of his half brother, and the 
murder of John the Baptist. 

Their loyalty had been increased of 
late by his championship of those 
Galileans whom Pilate had put to 
death. The tetrarch could always 
win popular favor by taking sides 
against the representatives of Rome. 
Although this quarrel with Pilate did 
him no good in high quarters, it was 
a good card to play with the natives 
of his own northern domain. 

He occupied, in fact, a difficult po- 
sition, one that required a good deal 
of tact ; and tact was not his outstand- 
ing quality. He had to maintain amic- 
able relations with the Imperial offi- 
cials and, at the same time, conciliate 
the turbulent and rebellious folk of 
his province, who were always seeth- 
ing with discontent against their con- 
querors. The conflict between these 
two policies was made more acute 
when Antipas came up to Jerusalem 
for the Pasch. 

On these occasions national feeling 
ran high. In booth and bazaar as 
well as in the Temple itself, one over- 
heard not infrequently the accents of 
sedition. Piety and patriotism were 
much the same for the pilgrims at 
these great feasts. It was then more 
than ever that the Roman garrison 
had to be on the alert. 

In fact, it was on just such an oc- 
casion that the massacre of Galileans 
had taken place which had intensi- 
fied Herod’s quarrel with the Procur- 
ator. On the other hand, to be in 
Jerusalem meant, for the Idumean, 
that he was no longer independent 
but within Pilate’s jurisdiction. It 
behooved him therefore to exercise 
caution. He was in a delicate posi- 
tion. 

But fortune seemed to favor the 
tetrarch and play into his hands. The 
Prophet Whom John the Baptist had 
announced was captured. The San- 
hedrin had sentenced Him to death 
and brought Him before the Roman 
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Governor, but that individual, dis- 
covering that He was a Galilean, and 
anxious to avoid involving himself 
in questions regarding the religion of 
his fanatical subjects, had referred 
the Prisoner to Herod. 

Reciprocating the courtesy, Anti- 
pas, after an unsatisfactory interview, 
had sent Him back, and Pilate had 
finally condemned Him to be cruci- 
fied. This interchange, and the fact 
that both Jewish hate and Roman 
pride were combined against the 
Nazarene Prophet, established a bet- 
ter understanding between Herod and 
Pilate and, on the day of Jesus’ con- 
demnation, these two enemies became 
friends. 


HIs alliance was reflected among 

the populace. Ordinarily the 
little processions of Jewish prisoners 
wending their way through the streets 
of Jerusalem to the place of execu- 
tion were not a popular sight. Such 
prisoners had to be carefully guarded 
lest some attempt on the part of the 
more desperate to effect their rescue 
might be made. The condemned 
men were always assured of a certain 
amount of sympathy from the on- 
lookers. Their crime might be one 
of ordinary violence and robbery, but 
for the time they became national 
heroes. 

On the present occasion, however, 
beyond the unobtrusive sympathy of 
some of the Prisoner’s disciples 
(mostly women) there was no dem- 
onstration. On the contrary, marvel- 
ous to relate, the crowd fraternized 
with the soldiery. Such a thing had 
never been known before. An en- 
tirely new attitude towards the Con- 
querors was observable on the part 
of the city’s rabble. 

Friendliness of a kind there had 
been before between some of the 
higher ecclesiastics and the Roman 
official world, but this spectacle of a 
Jewish crowd cheering Imperial sol- 
diers as they conducted a Jewish 
Prisoner to His death was new, and 
there were not wanting sage grey- 
beards who prophesied strange things 
of this alliance. The feud of many 
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seemed buried. 
Jesus of Nazareth had succeded in 
bringing together in antagonism to 
Himself those who previously had 
never met except to snarl at and bully 


bloody encounters 


each other. Judaism and Rome stood 
side by side that day in their united 
opposition to a type of man neither 
understood. They recognized in 
each other a common antipathy and 
saw one another in a fresh light as 
Friends of the Old Order. 

That friendship was to prove 
prophetic. As time went on and the 
Church established by Herod and 
Pilate’s Victim grew in power, the 
world discovered, in its opposition to 
the new movement, an effective point 
of unity. ‘The controversies between 
Stoics and Epicureans, the jealousies 
among the various cults of the Em- 
pire and the incessant bickering that 
went on between the different racial 
elements of that heterogeneous organ- 
ization were overshadowed when all 
combined to persecute the new Reli- 
gion. 

Emperors found that baiting the 
Christians was a convenient method 
of pacifying the mob. Nero was able 
to procure a new lease of popularity 
by saddling these people with the 
crime of setting fire to Rome. To 
see the martyrs of this amazing faith 
suffer in the Coliseum brought to- 
gether all sections of society and, on 
the holidays when this happened, a 
more genial spirit was observable in 
the capital. There was a wide cath- 
olicity that was quite inspiring in the 
crowd that looked down on the arena 
from the rising tiers. 


HE world’s Catholic unity in op- 

position to the Church has often 
been in abeyance but is never forgot- 
ten. For long periods the Devil’s 
disciples will quarrel among them- 
selves over national boundaries, over 
social and economic matters, even 
over their sectarian differences. 

But let the Faith become aggres- 
sive, and these things are thrust into 
the background. Minor disputes are 
seen to be insignificant compared with 
the age-long controversy between be- 
lief and unbelief. The Catholicism 
of the Church has its counterpart in 
the catholicism of the world, and it 
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is the former which provides the oc- 
casion for the latter. To bait the 
followers of Christ is still the favorite 
method of bringing unanimity out of 
discord and shifting from the real 
perpetrators the odium of unpopu- 
lar crimes. 


~T DOES not take a very discerning 
L eye to perceive an implicit 
understanding with regard to the 
Church between those fierce oppo- 
nents of each other, Capitalism and 
Bolshevism. To all appearance, 
nothing seems less likely than any 
sort of codperation between these 
two. Outwardly you might say that 
they represented fundamental dif- 
ferences without any point of recon- 
ciliation. By plot and counterplot 
they are working against each other 
in most parts of the habitable globe, 
contending, it would seem, for the 
mastery of the modern world. 

The fact that the issue between 
them is concerned with that perrenial 
cause of disputation—wealth—adds 
to the intensity of the struggle. The 
conflict is inspired by one of the 
strongest instincts of human nature. 
Yet that these combatants are will- 
ing to conclude a treaty of mutual 
aid when it is a question of fighting 
the Church is evident. 

The supposition that the Calles 
régime in Mexico owes not a little 
to Communist influence seems proven 
beyond a doubt. As readers of THE 
Sicn know well, Captain Francis 
McCullagh has given much time to 
the investigation of this and kindred 
questions and it is his opinion that 
that influence is at work not only in 
Mexico but throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. “I have been traveling for the 
last two years,” he says, “in Central 
and South America, and my conclu- 
sion is that in Central America, at all 
events, the Russo-Mexican poison is 
working so well that all these little 
republics may go Red in a few years. 
And it will not be the ordinary Latin- 
American revolution this time. It 
will be an economic Bolshevik revo- 
lution, entailing partial expropriation 
of foreign property—as in Mexico.” 

From this it would appear that the 
country lying south of the Rio 
Grande is not only itself under the 
influence of Moscow, but dissemi- 
nates that influence to other Latin 
communities. And yet, here is the 
strange thing. Big Business, the 
sworn foe of Bolshevism, standing 
behind the press of the United States, 
has imposed a remarkable silence on 
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the newspaper world regarding the 
persecutions now going on in Mexico. 

There is no need to repeat here 
the facts of that censorship. They 
have been made clear enough by the 
writer whom I have just quoted. It 
is the more remarkable because the 
American press excels in the enter- 
prise and courage it shows in secur- 
ing and publishing news, Especially 
might it be expected to display energy 
in securing and making public such 
sensational “copy” as is now avail- 
able in Mexico. Wholesale expatri- 
ation of ecclesiastics, the violation 
of nuns and the shooting of priests 
do not take place every day, even in 
this degenerate world. 

But for some reason or other, the 
news syndicates have been able to 
resist the temptation to burst into 
flaring headlines over these atrocities. 
I say, “for some reason or other.” 
But is not the reason obvious? Big 
Business (that part of it which com- 
mands an influence in the press and 
is interested in the country under 
discussion) would by no means do 
what Calles is doing, but it will shield 
him in doing what it would not do 
itself. It will extenuate the acts of 
a Moscow-ridden Government be- 
cause that Government is making 
war on the Catholic Church—the en- 
emy of both Bolshevism and unscrup- 
ulous Capital. A truce is proclaimed 
in the economic conflict in order that 
common cause may be made against 
the enemy of both these forces. 

The same implicit understanding 
may be detected in the religious 
world between bodies otherwise op- 
posed to each other. The question 
has sometimes been asked, “In what 
does Protestantism consist, how is 
it to be defined, by what positive and 
peculiar beliefs is it distinguished 
from Catholicism?’ But that ques- 
tion has been found always ex- 
tremely difficult to answer. 

The divergences between the vari- 
ous sections of Protestants are so 
wide and numerous that there would 
appear to be nothing in common be- 
tween them. Where positive beliefs 
are discovered it is evident that these 
are detached survivals derived from 
the Mother Church and due to her 
persisting influence. When we speak 
of Protestant beliefs we mean be- 
liefs that are not only common to 
alb the sects but are also the native 
product of Protestant soil. What 
actual addition did the Reformation 
make to our knowledge of God, and 
to the methods by which we ap- 
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proach Him? What may at first 
sight look like such additions turn 
out on closer scrutiny to be, as I 
said, either derivative or negative. 

The one great dogma which alone 
unites Protestants is the one which 
declares the claims of the Catholic 
Church to be incredible. Here is the 
real basis of agreement between these 
widely sundered and often warring 
bodies. 

‘That basis does not always come 
in sight. The foreground is occu- 
pied by controversies between rival 
systems of church government, con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Bible, 
concerning Evolution and _ other 
questions of a domestic character. 
While these quarrels are in progress 
one would imagine that nothing on 
earth would ever reconcile such pro- 
found differences as those which 
separate, say, the Fundamentalist 
from his opponent. Once more, how- 
ever, it is given to the Church to ac- 
complish the impossible and to bring 
together in amity those who have 
been on the point of excommuni- 
cating one another. A singular illus- 
tration of this has just taken place in 
England. 


BITTER debate has been going on 
A in that country concerning 
a revision of the Prayer Book in use 
by the national church. The revised 
version of this book, it is contended, 
countenances “Romish practices” 
which have been introduced to Angli- 
can worship by the High Church 
party, and this has been the chief 
ground of opposition to it—an oppo- 
sition which has secured a final re- 
jection of the measure endorsing the 
change. 

For one angry night the House of 
Commons (which is the decisive au- 
thority in such matters) rang with 
expressions of fear lest the traditional 
Protestantism of the country should 
be tampered with, and loud were the 
assertions that the electorate were 
suspicious of anything which threat- 
ened that tradition. It was a curi- 
ous combination which voted against 
this alleged “Romanizing” of the An- 
glican body. 

The leader of the attack, the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Joynson 
Hicks, is a staunch member of the 
more old-fashioned or, as it is called, 
Evangelical section. But he was able 
to count as allies men who leaned to 
the Modernist school represented by 
Bishop Barnes, whose position is not 
unfairly described as Unitarian. To- 
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gether with them, were others 
frankly Agnostic, and an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the Radical poli- 
ticians of the Labor party. These 
belligerents for once made common 
cause. Their differences were for- 
gotten in the desire all felt to defeat 
even a suggestion of what might be 
considered Catholic. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


The state of things revealed in this 


case is applicable to the United 
States. Fundamentalist, Evolution- 
ist, Christian Scientist, Spiritist, 


Mormon and all the rest of them have 
a strong bond of unity. That bond 
is common opposition to the Church. 
And it extends beyond the sects. It 
extends to those who make no pro- 
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fession of religious belief. There is, 
I repeat, a Catholicity of the world to 
offset the Catholicity of the Church. 
As the religious crisis becomes more 
tense, this will emerge with increas- 
ing clarity. There are, in fact, only 
two parties in existence—that repre- 
sented by Herod and Pilate and that 
of which the Head is Jesus Christ. 










































Saul of “Garsus 


By J. Corson MILLER 


HE night was black as ink, 
© My brain was drowned in hate—I could not think. 
Like a blood-lusting tiger, I traveled the road, 
Smarting, yet gleefully panting, beneath the goad 
That Satan swung to my back; tired but elate 
From a diabolical elixir of hate, 
Always—my comrades, and I— 
Even that night when the clouds rolled mountain-high, 
And black—broodingly black—in the brewing of storm, 
We saw each flinching form— 
Matron and Sire, maiden and babe yet warm, 
With the blossom of life, 
Go down in the welter and strife— 
Was it not Stephen’s young face ran red to my stone— 
Did I not hear him pitifully scream and moan? 
Too true; and then I dreamed of Tarsus and home: 
My mother stood as of old in the gathering gloam, 
While the harvest-wind was sweet on the bloated corn— 
In the purple eve at the house where I was born. 
And it seemed far off, as a boy, I heard her call: 
Saul, Saul! 
Just as of old, 
Her dear voice summoned me home when the moon spilled gold, 
Then flash! 
And a stabbing sabre of light cleaved the sky, 
And crash! 
Earth rocked to its core, like a death-dancing fly, 
And lying prone on the ground, I heard a strange Voice, 
That made my heart rejoice, 
Crying “Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute Me? 
Dost thou not see 
That I have love for thee and for all merf? 
Go, get thee back to Damascus once again, 
Where I will tell thee of the work at hand. 
Go, carry My Name to the Gentiles—they who stand, 
Awaiting thy coming; I am Jesus, thy Lord— 
Son of the Father in Heaven, and by all Heaven adored.” 


And straightway across the night a great light sprang, 
And all the mighty forest of cedars sang 

The Name of Christ—Jehovah’s gentle Son. 
Immersed in seas of rapturous repose, 
I rose— 

I, Saul of Tarsus, gladly took my way 
Back to Damascus at the break of day. 





“Che Holy Stairs 


THE LARGEST MEMENTO OF THE 


HE largest memento of the 

Crucifixion is the Scala 

Sancta, the Holy Stairs, 

now in the ancient basilica 
of St. Lawrence, under the care of 
the Passionist Fathers and close to 
the Palace of the Lateran. 

[his staircase of Pilate’s palace 
was transported to Rome by St. 
Helena in 326 and placed in the 
Church of St. John Lateran: Sixtus 
V removed it to its present site in 
1589. In 850, St. Leo IV forbade 
the faithful to mount it except on 
their knees, and, in 1100, Pope Pas- 
cal III renewed this injunction. 

The remains of the governor’s pal- 
ace at Jerusalem was, until recently, 
a Turkish barrack, and on its outer 
wall are still some architectural re- 
mains indicating the former postion 
of the Scala Sancta. 

Villaumont says that in 1696 he 
saw an earthen stairway at the ascent 
to Lithostrotos (stone pavement), 
which was the open .space around 
Pilate’s tribunal; that this stairway 
replaced the marble one then in 
Rome, and that both had the same 
number of steps and were identical 
in size. 

In the Church of St. Lawrence, 
on each side of the base of the Scala 
Sancta, is a marble pillar supporting 
a semi-circular arch, and against these 
pillars are placed two groups of stat- 
uary by Giacometti. One represents 
the betrayal of Christ and bears the 
inscription: Osculo filinm hominus 
tradis, (Thou betrayest the Son of 
Man with a kiss), and the other 
shows the presentation of Jesus to 
the mob by the Roman governor, 
with these words: Hora vestra est et 
potestas tenebrarum. (This is your 
hour and the power of darkness.) 

Jesus ascended this stairway three 
times during the Passion: the first 
for His interrogation, the second, on 
returning from Herod’s palace, and 
the third, after the flagellation. 

The steps became so worn by the 
knees of pilgrims that they had to be 
covered by a lining of walnut wood. 


At certain intervals glass panes are 
inserted, revealing stains of drops of 
the Precious Blood which fell from 


the lacerated body of Christ when 
He ascended and descended. 


By Francis WuitaKer, M.D. 





The steps are twenty-eight in num- 
ber and are composed of white marble 
with grey veins: the tread of each 
step is about 50 centimetres, and the 
height is 175 centimetres. The first 
eight are three metres and thirty 
centimetres in length (about ten and 
a half feet), and the others are two 
metres and fifty centimetres (about 
eight and a half feet). 

St. Gregory II used to ascend 
these stairs shedding tears of devo- 
tion and meditating on Our Savior’s 
Passion. Clement VIII ascended 
them as many as seventy times during 
the Jubilee of 1600; and many other 
Popes, among them Urban VIII, In- 
nocent X and Clement IX practised 
this devotion with great humility and 
fervor. 

On September 19, 1870, the eve of 
the invasion of Rome by the troops 
of Victor Emmanuel, Pope Pius IX 
came to the Scala Sancta, there to be- 
gin his passion; and in spite of his 
seventy-eight years mounted the 
twenty-eight steps of the staircase. 
Great indulgences are attached to this 
devotion. 

Pope Pascal II, by a Bull of Au- 
gust 5, 1100, is said to have granted 
an indulgence of nine years for each 
of the twenty-eight steps, to be 
gained by those who ascend them on 
their knees, praying or meditating on 
the Passion with a contrite heart. 

‘Pope Pius VII confirmed this in- 
dulgence on September 2, 1817, de- 
claring it applicable to the souls in 
Purgatory. 


(Cw steps lead up to a Chapel 
called the Sancta Sanctorum, the 
private oratory of the Popes before 
1308, and the only part of the Lateran 
Palace that escaped the great fire of 
that year. 

It is a mine of supernatural wealth. 
It contains many precious relics, said 
to have been placed there by St. 
Gregory the Great in 540, most of 
them from Constantinople, and also 
by St. Leo III in 795. 

In this chapel the heads of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, that had long 
lain hidden, were discovered by Ur- 
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PASSION 


ban V in 1367; and here, also, Father 
Florian Jubaru, S. J., found in 1901 
the head of St. Agnes, which was 
supposed to have been lost. 

The principal treasure in the 
Sancta Sanctorum (Holy of Holies) 
Chapel is a picture of Christ called 
Imago Acheropita. The meaning of 
this unusual word Acheropita is “not 
made by human hands.” It is painted 
on a wooden panel of cedar or wal- 
nut, and tradition has it that it was 
outlined by St. Luke and completed 
by angels. The original picture has 
long since faded away, and is now 
covered by a copy, which has no re- 
semblance whatever to the true image 
of Christ’s face on the Winding- 
Sheet of Turin. 

In the thirteenth century Pope In- 
nocent III covered the original paint- 
ing with plates of silver, studded 
with jewels, leaving only the sacred 
face exposed. 

A reproduction executed in 1705 
by the celebrated artist Puttini for 
‘Pope Clement XI, when the original 
was still visible, shows us that this 
image has no character, Roman or 
Oriental, contemporary with the 
Apostles. 

Padre Garrucci, S.J., conjectures 
that it may be a copy of the picture 
belonging to the King of Edessa in 
Mesopotamia, a contemporary of Our 
Divine Lord, which passed from 
Edessa to Constantinople and then to 
Genoa by means of the Crusaders. 
This picture, which is also known as 
the Sacra Tavola, in considered by 
some authorities to date from the 
sixth or seventh century. 

The descent from the Sancta Sanc- 
torum is made by -one of the four 
flights of stairs parallel to the Scala 
Sancta. 

The altar is flanked by two pillars 
of porphyry which support the span, 
and in the architrave is a scroll bear- 
ing the words of Pope Sixtus V, 
Non est in toto sanctior orbi locus 
(In all the world there is no holier 
place). 

Above the altar is painted a cruci- 
fixion, and from an opening skilfully 
arranged by the architect, the sun- 
light floods the picture from above 
and envelops in a nimbus of glory 
the Savior on the Cross. 


















NATIVITY OF MARY 


HE Nativity of the Blessed 

Virgin. On September 8th 

the whole Catholic world 

unites in celebrating “Our 
Lady’s Birthday.” The place of Our 
Lady’s birth is disputed, but the tra- 
dition that she was born in Jerusalem 
seems to be the most probable. It 
rests upon the testimony of St. 
Sophronius and St. John Damascene, 
and upon the evidence of some recent 
findings in the Probatica. The 
Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity was 
not celebrated in Rome till toward 
the end of the seventh century; but 
two sermons found among the writ- 
ings of St. Andrew of Crete (680) 
suppose the existence of this feast, 
and lead one to suspect that it was 
introduced at an earlier date into 
some other churches. 

* * * * * 


“JACK” BARRY 


OoHN Barry — Father of the 
U American Navy — was born in 
Wexford, Ireland, in 1745 and died 
at Philadelphia, September 13, 1803. 
At an early age Barry took to the sea. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he 
volunteered his services to the Con- 
tinental Congress and was assigned 
the command of the Lexington, the 
first commission ever issued in the 
Navy. He was in several engage- 
ments off the coast and in 1783 
worsted the British frigate “Sybille” 
in a battle off the West Indies. This 
was the last naval engagement of the 
War of the Revolution. In June, 
1794, he was appointed ranking offi- 
cer of the American Navy. In 1801, 
he retired to Philadelphia on account 
of poor health, where he remained 
until his death. 

— + + & «€ 


JACQUES-BENIGNE BOSSUET 


ACQUES-BENIGNE BossueT — 
TU celebrated French Bishop and 
pulpit orator — was born at Dijon, 
September 27, 1627, and died at Paris 
in 1704. Early destined to the 


Church he received the tonsure at the 
age of eight and presently went to 
take his religious studies at the Col- 
He spent the last 


lege de Navarre. 
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WHO DIED OR WERE BORN 


By J. PHiILtips Scott 





two years of his preparation for the 
priesthood under the tutelage of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and was ordained in 
1652. He was made a bishop but 
later resigned owing to scruples. He 
was made preceptor to the Dauphin 
and in 1681 again made bishop. There 
are extant one hundred and thirty- 
seven sermons of Bossuet preached 
between 1659 and 1669, and it is 
estimated that over one hundred are 
lost. He conducted endless polemic 
discussions with Caffaro, Fenelon, 
Richard Simon, the Jansenists and 
others. In 1700 his health began to 
fail but his energy and zeal did not 
abate and he dictated his letters and 
articles from his sick bed. As Saint- 
Simon says of him, “ he died 
fighting.” 
* * * * ok 


THOMAS DWIGHT 


fi greeny Dwicut — noted physi- 


cian and professor of anatomy 
—was born in Boston, Mass., in 1843 
and died at Nahant, September 8, 


1911. He attended Harvard Uni- 
versity where he completed his 
academical course and commenced 


his study of medicine. After some 
years spent studying abroad, he was 
appointed in 1872 instructor in com- 
parative anatomy at Harvard. He 
also lectured at Bowdoin, and in 
1883 succeeded the famous Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as Parkman pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. Dr. Dwight’s 
great talents and abilities as an or- 
ganizer enabled him to effect a much 


- needed reconstruction in the Harvard 


Medical School. 

In 1872 he published his first work 
on anatomy and thenceforward until 
his death enriched the medical world 
by his books and frequent contribu- 
tions to scientific and medical jour- 
nals. Dr. Dwight’s arrangement of 
the section of osteology in the Warren 
Museum is considered the finest in 
existence. He was an ardent and 
hard working member of the local 
conference of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and he died president of the Central 
Council. Catholics will remember 
him for his “Thoughts of a Catholic 
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Anatomist,” a valuable work of 
Catholic apologetics. Like all truly 
learned men, Dr. Dwight found no 
difficulty either in his life or writings 
in reconciling faith and science. 

* * * * * 


JAMES SHIRLEY 


AMES SHIRLEY—poet and last of 
ry! great Elizabethan dramatists— 
was born in London, September 18, 
1596, and died there in 1666. He at- 
tended St. John’s College, Oxford 
and also took a degree at Cambridge. 
He was ordained in the English 
Church in 1619 but shortly after- 
wards became a Roman Catholic. He 
taught school for a while but in 1625 
went to London where, to use his own 
words, he wished “to set up for a 
play maker.” He was quite a suc- 
cess in his newly adopted profession, 
and by 1640 he had produced over 
thirty plays. During the plague in 
London, he crossed over to Dublin 
where he produced three or four 


plays, among them “The Royal 
Master.” 
When Parliament ordered all 


theaters closed he became a soldier 
for a time and then a school master 
again. In this position he still wrote, 
although not plays. He composed 
for his pupils several text books both 
in English and Latin. However, he 
was soon able to return to the the- 
ater which still held sway over him, 
and in 1646 we find him producing 
“The Triumph of Beauty.” It is in 
one of his plays of this period that 
we find the now famous dirge begin- 
ning, “The glories of our mortal 
state are shadows, not substantial 
things,” which is said to have terri- 
fied Oliver Cromwell. His master- 
piece, “The Cardinal,” appeared in 
1652, and in the preface to a work in 
1659 he informs his readers that this 
is “likely to be the last of his dra- 
matic productions.” He held to his 
resolution. Shirley, as the last great 
Elizabethans, links the Golden Age 
with the period of the Restoration. 
He owes much to Fletcher, but re- 
minds one more of Shakespeare and, 
like the great Bard of Avon, was 
quick to observe the follies and 
foibles of his time, and his pen was 
clever in delineating them. That he 
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was always faithful in the practice 
of his religion is evidenced all through 
his life from his earliest works and 
on. Neither did he fall prey to the 
tempter of publicity or avarice, for 
at no time do we find that he com- 
promises himself by writing plays 
after the manner prevalent in those 
days. His plays were, every one of 
them, morally clean and served as 
patterns for other poets and play- 
wrights. The revival of interest in his 
dramas is due to the sympathetic 
criticism of no less a person than 
Charles Lamb. 

* * * 


* * 


URBAIN LE VERRIER 

Z-yRBAIN Le VERRIER — illustrious 
(J French astronomer and director 
of the great Paris observatory—was 
born in a little town of north western 
France, in 1811, and died at Paris, 
September 25, 1877. After holding 
several pedagogical positions he was 
finally, in 1846, appointed professor 
of celestial mechanics in the faculty 
of sciences at the University of Paris. 
sefore this, in 1839, he had published 
a calculation of the variations of the 
planetary orbits for the period of 
time from the year 100,000 B.C. to 
the year 100,000 A.D., in which he 
proved by figures the stability of the 
solar system which Laplace had 
merely indicated. He gained almost 
undreamed of triumphs in his cal- 
culation of the transit of Mercury 
and discovery of the planet Neptune. 
He was the founder of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Institute. 

Probably his most important work 
was the construction of tables repre- 
senting the movements of the sun, 
moon, and planets. With all his eru- 
dition Le Verrier was a devout 
Catholic and a truly zealous layman. 
As deputy of the Assembly he openly 
acknowledged and stoutly defended 
his Catholic faith. When in 1876 he 
presented to the Academy his com- 
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pleted tables for Jupiter, the result 
of thirty-five years of labor and 
study, he stressed the fact that only 
the thought of the Creator of the vast 
universe had kept him from flagging, 
and maintained his interest in his 
task. Of him it could be truly said 
that the study of astronomy stimu- 
lated in him the living belief of 
Christians to new fervor. To Le 
Verrier is due the organization of 
the system of weather warnings for 
seaports, by which today the weather 
for the next twenty-four hours can 
be announced with much probability. 


THE + SIGN 


JOSEPH HERGENROTHER 


OSEPH CARDINAL HERGENROTHER 

—church historian, canonist and 
first Cardinal Prefect of the Vatican 
Archives, was born at Wurzburg, 
September 15, 1824, and died in 
Bodensee, October 3, 1890. He was 
educated in his native town and at 
University of Wurzburg. He showed 
great promise as a student of Sacred 
History. Bishop von Stahl sent him 
to the Collegium Germanicum at 
Rome whither he had also sent Den- 
zinger and Hettinger, with whom 
Hergenrother conducted the world 
famous school of Theology at Wurz- 
burg in later years. Cardinal 
Hergenrother was specially inter- 
ested in the career of Photius and 
spent many years of his life in con- 
tinuous research in the principal 
libraries of the continent for manu- 
scripts of the works of Photius. He 
was almost incessantly writing and 
publishing the results of his studies 
and findings. He also published 
several important works of canon 
law, as well as polemic pamphlets. 
His lectures were always interesting 
and well attended and he was a wel- 
come and frequent preacher. In 
1870 Hergenrother rose amid the con- 
flict in Germany as the foremost de- 
fender of the Vatican Council and its 
decrees. As early as 1868 he had 
been appointed a consultor and had 
taken residence in Rome. In the 
next few years he published a series 
of articles in which he defended the 
Church against Dollinger. In 1880 
he finished his famous “Manual of 
General Church History” which was 
and remains unsurpassed for abund- 
ance of information, accuracy of nar- 
rative and manifold sources of his- 
torical proof. 

- > + + © 


BROTHER POTAMIAN, F.S.C. 


ROTHER PoTAMIAN (known in 

the world as Michael Francis 
O’Reilly) was a scientist and bibliog- 
rapher. He was born in County 
Cavan, Ireland, on September 29, 
1847, and died in New York in 1917. 
At an early age he entered the junior 
novitiate of the Christian Brothers 
at Montreal and at the age of twenty- 
three was sent to London to study 
and teach. He graduated from Lon- 
don University with the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Sci- 
ence. It was here also that he became 
so intimate with Lord Kelvin, Mivart, 
Huxley and Tyndall. He represented 
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the educational system of the British 
government at four World Exhibi- 
tions, and at Chicago was a member 
of the Jury of Awards. Perhaps the 
greatest testimony to his scientific 
scholarship was his selection by the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers to compile a _ catalogue 
raisonné of the Latimer Clark 
Library, the most complete collection 
of works relating to electricity. He 
completed the work in seven years 
time, and the catalogue ranks with 
the famous catalogs of the Surgeon 
General’s Library in Washington. 
Brother Potamian was unassuming as 
he was learned; he was a popular 
lecturer and a prolific author. 


* * -* * x 
JOHN McLOUGHLIN 
oHN McLoucHLIn — hero of 


Oregon’s pioneer history—was 
born in Canada in 1784 and died at 
Oregon City, September 3, 1857. He 
was educated by his maternal grand- 
father and in Canada and Scotland 
where he studied medicine. He soon 
gave up the practise of medicine to 
become partner in the North-West 
Company. In 1824 he was placed in 
charge of Fort George (Astoria) by 
the Hudson Bay Company. Shortly 
after this he moved the headquarters 
of the company to Fort Vancouver. 
There he ruled for over twenty years 
as the absolute though kindly auto- 
crat of what is called the Oregon 
country. He kept no military force 
but by his own winning personality 
and the aid of his colleagues and em- 
ployees he established such order and 
peace as had never before been seen 
in the great Northwest. In 1842 he 
joined the Catholic Church and be- 
came one of her most zealous and 
devoted sons, being made Knight of 
Saint Gregory in 1846. 

In 1840 he staked a land claim on 
what is now Oregon City where fore- 
seeing its growth he erected flour and 
saw mills run by water power and 
under his own supervision. In the 
midst of this flourishing state of 
affairs he was informed that as he 
was a British subject he was not en- 
titled to this land claim. This was 
merely a pretext to defraud him of 
his rights and earnings. This land 
was restored to his heirs five years 
after Dr. McLoughlin’s death. He 
died a broken hearted man the victim 
of mendacity and ingratitude. By 
common consent he has come to be 
known as “The Father of Oregon.” 
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Is Ghis You? 


HELEN CLARE 
Helen Clare’s brown eyes looked very bright 
When she told me one day not long ago 
What she was going to be when she grew up. 
It is a secret. But if you could know, 
You’d understand why, telling it to me, 
Her brown eyes shone so very happily. 


CHARLES H. 
Charles H., the eldest son, sat upon the grass, 


And said no word to anyone. He let the talkers pass. 


For he was dreaming his own dreams— 
I cannot tell you more. 
I know his dreams were great and good, 
Because he’s only four. 


BILLY 


Billy has traveled rather far 

In his own mother’s motor car— 
From Jersey up to Buffalo, 

And down to Oklahoma, too. 

No doubt some day he’ll want to go 
Across the sea to Shen Chow Fu. 


FRANK 
He can ride horseback, he can swim, 
At school he studies hard. 
Each day he rides there in a bus 
On that wide boulevard 
That runs along the Hudson where 
The scenery is so pretty, 
And keeps on going right straight through 
A place called Jersey City. 
He’s only nine, but what of that? 
He’s going to help those boys 
Who live far off across the sea 
And haven’t any toys, 
Or food, and, worst of all, don’t know 
‘About Our Lord, and how 
He died for all. But in what way 
Will Frank help them, you ask? I say 
Of course BY DOING SOMETHING FOR 
THE MISSIONS EVERY DAY. 
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Guniors’ Buddy 


By Bro. Lambert Buppe, C.P. 





DEAR JUNIORS: 


In a former letter I told you how 
I had been in the hospital with noth- 
ing much to do but to try to get well. 
Time, in those circumstances, is apt 
to lay heavy on one’s hand: and so I 
asked Sister, could she, please, lend 
me a book to occupy my mind. She 
did so gladly, and soon after 1 was 
immersed in a wonderful story. This 
happened to be a favorite story of 
American boys and if I gave you 
three guesses, most of you would 
give the correct answer from the 
first. Still, for the fun of it I’ll let 
you guess, and at the bottom of this 
letter I shall give the name of the 
story. 

When I had finished that one, 
Sister gave me another, but I could 
not finish it before leaving the hos- 
pital. The joy of being soon again 
at home with the Fathers made me 
forget everything about it until some 
time later. You know how it is when 
one has passed the acute stage of ill- 
ness—one is neither healthy nor sick 
in fact one feels like a rag. At least 
I did. People who like to use big 
words call this state “convalescence,” 
hence, according to that, I was con- 
valescent, but my definition seems to 
me to be more to the purpose. So, 
not being able to do anything worth- 
while till I got my strength back, I 
fell to rummaging among some old 
books, and, would you believe it, 
there was the book I had not read to 
a finish in the hospital. 

The author of the book is Charles 
Dickens, and the name of the book is 
Bleak House. I did not like that 
story half so much as the other 
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stories of Dickens. Take, David 
Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Oliver 
Twist, the Tale of Two Cities and 
some others: these are stories I liked 
awfully. And I'll tell you why. His 
stories are clean: no fear for having 
to jump page after page, because 
they make you blush. Also they are 
well written in fine English and with 
astounding richness of vocabulary. 
But, above all, his boys are regular 
boys. Good and bad, they act and 
speak according to their kind. In 
fact, a describes his own 
troubled boyhood in more than one 
of these characters. 

I never or hardly ever shall forget 
a little boy in one of his stories. 
Johnny was not his real name, this 
had been given him by a good old 
lady who had adopted him. He was an 
orphan, taken in by his grandmother, 
who at first did not want to give him 
up, she loved him so much, But 
thinking of how old and poor she 
was, and also that the rich lady would 
take good care of him as if he were 
her only son, she consented that that 
lady should take him on condition 
that she were allowed to see him 
whenever she wanted to. But before 
this pact could be fulfilled, Johnny 
got the measles or smallpox and was 
very sick when Mrs. Boffins (that’s 
the name of the rich lady) came to 
take him to the children’s hospital. 

It was not easy, because Granny 
thought she could take better care of 
him than anybody else; but finally 
they went. The secretary of Mrs. 
Boffins’ husband had arranged every- 
thing beforehand and when they 
came to the hospital all was ready 
for his reception. As soon as the 
doctor saw the child he whispered to 
the secretary that “it was too late.” 
But neither Mrs. Boffins nor 
Johnny’s Granny heard that, and not 
suspecting anything, they went away 
after the nurse had put Johnny 
snugly in his cot. But the secretary, 
was very uneasy in his mind and, 
after seeing the ladies out, he came 
back, only to find that the little fel- 
low was much worse. There he lay, 
the poor kid, in a cozy little bed, 
among many other small patients. 
Right in front of him was a picture 
of our Lord with a little boy on His 
knees, and some others, of the same 
age as Johnny, playing around Him. 
Across his cot, and within easy reach 
was a board on which the nurse had 
arranged the toys which the rich lady 
had given him. There was a horse 
with a real mane and tail; a bird 
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which, when you pressed it on the 
belly, would give a call, and an ark 
with all sorts of animals in it. 

All these the nurse had arranged 
to the best advantage but Johnny 
gave them only a transitory glance 
because, looking around him, he saw 
in the cot next to his a child with a 
broken leg. This boy had no toys 
at all, and looked with delight now 
at Johnny’s toys and then at Johnny 
himself. And right here Dickens 
made one of his masterstrokes: you 
have to read the book in question to 
understand this fully: all I can do is 
to try to convey the idea to you. 

Wien the secretary, coming back 
as said before, saw that Johnny was 
worse, he thought how much the old 
ladies would feel that, and decided to 
keep it to himself. Johnny, seeing 
him, said something but as he did not 
understand he had to put his arm 
under the little man and hold him 
close to his ear to hear better. And, 
then, only two words passed Johnny’s 
lips: he said, while pointing at the 
boy with the broken leg “him” and 
then pointing at his toys he said 
“those,” and that was Johnny’s last 
will, for after a few short moments 
he died in the arms of the secretary. 


oO you see the point? You do, 

I am sure. Here was a mere 
child of about two years of age, who 
gives us a splendid example of 
abnegation. I do not doubt that, had 
he lived, Johnny would have shared 
just the same his toys with the boy 
who had none. Also, there is no 
doubt but that this would have been 
a big sacrifice on Johnny’s part. You 
shall understand this as well as I do, 
if you think yourself back to the time 
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when you were his age, and loved 
toys like the ones he had. I tell you, 


it set me thinking! How often have 
I been selfish while with little sacri- 
fice on my part I might have made 
others happy! Of course, it costs a 
bit, but the fine feeling one has after 
having accomplished a good deed out- 
weighs by far the sacrifice made; not 
to say anything about the remorse 
one carries in one’s heart for many 
days after having let such an occa- 
sion slip by unheeded. 

Now take the poor little orphans 
who have been left by their parents 
at the door of any of our mission 
compounds in China. The mission- 
ary is their protector now, and has to 
feed and clothe them. Toys would 
not do them any good as they don’t 
know how to use them. Food, cloth- 
ing, instruction is what they get. 

Now I thought that it would be a 
good and meritorious work for those 
of you who as yet have no Mite-Box 
to get one from THE SiGN, and fill 
it at the cost of any other pleasure 
you could get out of spending that 
money. God will reward you for it 
long after you have forgotten every- 
thing about it. Besides, think what 
a great work for God it is to help to 
save a soul, and what a joy it will 
be, when, once you are in Heaven 
some of its happy inmates will come 
to you and say: “John [or Mike or 
whatever your name is], I am here 
because you made it possible for the 
missionary in China to take me in the 
mission when I was a tiny tot. I 
thank you, and bless you for it.” 

Well, what do you think of that? 
The answer is with yourself; I will 
close now so that you can better think 
it over. 


A Voyage Of Adventure 


(How many Juniors can fill in the blanks?) 


You take the train at big 


And ride northwest a while; 


7on shee at ............. 


ne , board a boat, 


(But please don’t look for style.) 


In this 


Then northwest to .... 


you sail southwest, 


(This is a rather dangerous trip, 


But make it anyhow. ) 


Southwest you go once more and Teach 


A lake that’s called 


And, oh, the rapids! 


(But you are 


As brave as anything!) 

Out of the lake you sail, and see 

ss selcseistnelinect And stop? Not you! 
You do not stop until you reach 


Your dear old 
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Chums 


By Mary A. Lucey 


1x o’cLocK! How time does fly! 

So marveled Mrs. Lang as she 
hurried faster to finish up the day’s 
work. The man of the house would 
soon be home and, of course, must 
eat, not to mention six healthy, 
hungry children with appetites of 
little bears. 

But her musings were interrupted 
by the sound of excited voices in the 
next room. What was Mary, her 
eldest, saying to Kathleen? 

“I heard about you, young lady? 
Didn’t you know it was a sin for you 
and Helen to play such a trick? It’s 
just the same as stealing. What’ll 
you do if they find out?” 

Stealing! Her little seven-year- 
old Kathleen! Stepping quickly into 
the room, Mrs. Lang asked for an 
explanation. Mary hesitated and 
looked uneasy, while Kathleen turned 
pale. Finally Mary protested she 
didn’t want to squeal on anybody. 

“All right, dear, I won’t ask you 
to,” soothed Mrs. Lang. “Kathleen, 
I want you to tell me everything that 
happened.” 

Kathleen burst into loud sobbing: 
“Don’t scold me, mama. Don’t scold 
me.” When she had calmed down, 
the story came out. 

Kathleen and Helen Tracy were 
coming home from school, passing 
Mrs. France’s little store. This was 
a gathering place for the children 
when they had any money to spend. 
Outside was a slot machine showing 
a tempting display of all kinds of 
gum. And how they both loved gum! 
They stood as close as possible, look- 
ing with longing eyes. The same 
question tormented both: How could 
they get some? And, strangely 
enough, the same idea popped into 
the head of each little girl. Why not 
tell Mrs. France they had both put 
in a cent and each time the slot didn’t 
work? No sooner said than done! 
Pushing their way into the store, the 
children told their supposed tale of 
woe to Mrs. France. Not a smile 
betrayed their guilty plot. They 
looked quite properly grief-stricken. 

“Poser lambs; poor lambs,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. France in sympathy as 
she bustled around to get them some 
gum from her inside stock. She 
even gave them two pieces each. 
Much elated, Helen and Kathleen 
skipped off with jaws working al- 
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most as fast as their feet. Another 
little girl, who heard the whole thing, 
thought she would get some of the 
treat. But they didn’t give her any, 
so she told Kathleen’s sister, Mary, 
what had happened, to get even. And 
Mary was having it out with Kath- 
leen where she thought no one could 
hear. 

At first Mrs. Lang was dismayed. 
Then she realized that Kathleen had 
done this thoughtlessly, not knowing 
how wrong it was. So her mother 
quietly explained to Kathleen that 
she had committed a grave sin. To- 
morrow morning early she would 
have to go and confess it. And she 
must never, never do such a thing 
again. 

3y this time Kathleen was really 
worried. She began crying again and 
insisted on going to bed right away, 
without any supper. She just 
couldn’t eat. The thought of tomor- 
row took away her appetite and her 
heart seemed to be in her throat. 

But Kathleen did manage to get to 
confession Saturday and she returned 
from church with a much relieved 
expression. 

“Oh, mom, it feels so good to have 
your soul washed all white and clean 
again.” Then after a pause she con- 
tinued thoughtfully : 

“Aunt Mary’s little babies are 
lucky. They’re up in Heaven and 
won't do even one thing wrong again. 
I wish I was with them.” 

“Kathleen, you mustn’t say any- 
thing like that. God lets you know 
the difference between right and 
wrong. You didn’t think hard 
enough, but you’re sorry about the 
gum and I know God has forgiven 
you. You can’t have everything you 
want. Show mother what a fine girl 
you can be.” 

So the subject was dropped. But 
Kathleen had a worried look on her 
face for several days and her mother 
felt something was troubling her still. 
One morning she burst out: 

“Mother, can anyone go to confes- 
sion for somebody else?” 

Not sure she had heard aright, 
Mrs. Lang asked Kathleen to repeat 
the question. There was no mistake. 
Astonished, Mrs. Lang informed 
Kathleen that each person had to tell 
his own sins, no matter how much 
he dreaded doing so. “Go ask 
Father Murphy, and see what he'll 
tell you,” ended Mrs. Lang. She was 
quite anxious to find out what Kath- 
leen was driving at, but waited for 
the child to take her into her confi- 
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dence. 

Kathleen wandered restlessly from 
one room to another and couldn’t 
stay settled at anything. When she 
could stand the suspense no longer, 
she implored: 

“Mom, what'll I do? What’ll I 
do? You know Helen Tracy was 
with me; she and I got the gum from 
Mrs. France. She’s going to make 
her first confession next week. She’s 
afraid to go. ‘She says she just can’t 
tell the priest about the gum. If I 
could only do it for her, ’cause she’s 
my chum and I’ve been before. 
Maybe it was my fault more than 
hers. It'll be terrible if she goes to 
confession and then is too scared to 
talk. Couldn’t I go along with her 
and help, anyway?” 

What an amazing situation! There 
was no doubt of Kathleen’s sincerity 
and loyalty to her little friend. But 
this was an act of friendship she 
couldn’t perform. So Mrs. Lang 
gently informed Kathleen that con- 
fession was something God meant 
Helen to do all by herself. 

“But, mother,” reminded Kathleen 
brightly, as a thought struck her, 
“don’t you remember Bobbie said 
your prayers for you one day? 
Wasn’t that just the same? You told 
Bobbie he was a good boy.” 


rS. LANG smiled as she recalled 

how ten-year-old Bobbie had 
taken this duty off her shoulders, as 
he supposed. One morning, a couple 
of months ago, Mrs. Lang overslept 
and hurried the children off to school 
without saying her morning prayers, 
as she remarked to Bobbie. She for- 
got to mention also she would attend 
to this later. Now Bobbie was very 
serious for his age and the thought 
that mother hadn’t said her morning 
prayers bothered him a great deal. 
Wouldn’t it be awful if she went 
down the black hole? That mustn’t 
be. Dropping down on his knees in 
the middle of a meadow, Bobbie 
prayed fervently that his mother 
would be forgiven. He asked God 
to let his prayers count for her. Be- 
fore he had finished, his older sister, 
Mary, came along and began scold- 
ing. What trick was he up to, getting 
his clean stockings all muddy? When 
Bobbie explained, Mary was taken 
aback. 

In the midst of trying to explain 
the difference between Bobbie’s act 
and the one Kathleen wanted to per- 
form, Mrs. Lang was called next door 
to help a sick neighbor, and the mat- 
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ter passed from her mind. 

But not from Kathleen’s. She 
had been hoarding a new, shiny dime 
which her father had given her for 
high marks at school. Now ten cents 
would buy a lot of candy, and Kath- 
leen loved candy even better than 
gum! But she cared for Helen even 
more. Hurrying, before her resolu- 
tion should weaken, Kathleen sped 
down to church. Approaching the 
Sacred Heart statue, she lit a candle 
and quickly dropped the dime into the 
slot. Kneeling down, she sent up a 
pleading prayer that Helen would be 
given the courage to tell her sin. 
Then she could receive her First 
Communion. 

When this was done, Kathleen felt 
happy indeed and returned home, tak- 
ing a roundabout way to avoid all the 
candy stores. Her money was gone 
for a better purpose, but she didn’t 
want to be tormented by the sight of 
what she’d given up. 

First Communion day arrived and 
Mrs. Lang was among those who 
knelt in the pews and watched the 
sweet-faced, solemn children ap- 
proaching the altar for the first time. 
How tiny they looked! Slowly the 
procession passed her seat and she 
saw Helen Tracy. At once the 
thought of Kathleen’s anxiety re- 
turned to her mind and she wondered 
how the problem had been solved. 

Kathleen was in a jubilant state of 
mind returning from church. Her 
mother noticed how very happy she 
seemed and felt sure that Helen’s 
Communion had something to do with 
the matter. She would like to hear 
about it, but must serve breakfast 
first. Kathleen ate her orange and 
smiled so broadly at her mother. that 
Mrs. Lang exclaimed: 

“IT saw Helen with the little girls 
this morning. She did look lovely.” 

“Oh, mother, I’m so_ happy,” 
breathed Kathleen, beaming. “You 
know I had ten cents. Daddy. gave 
it to me for getting 100 per cent in 
spelling. I wanted candy. Oh, but 
I wanted Helen to make her confes- 
sion even worse than that. So I lit 
a candle for her and asked the Sacred 
Heart to help her out. You see how 
He did. I had to skip home the back 

way, too, so I couldn’t see the candy 
in the stores. Mom, it wasn’t so 
easy, but I’m glad now.” 

“That was a fine idea, Kathleen,” 
praised Mrs. Lang. “It was much 


simpler to do than the other thing 
you were thinking of, wasn’t it?” 
Kathleen agreed as she finished the 
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last of her orange. Although her 
courage was high at the time, prob- 
ably it would desert her when she 
came to tell Helen’s confession. 

“She’s full of prune juice, any- 
way,” pestered Bobbie, pulling a lock 
of Kathleen’s hair. This was his 
method of covering up any feeling of 
emotion. But he had to dodge quick 
to avoid the slap Kathleen was aim- 
ing at his arm. One thing led to an- 
other until they were both sent from 
the table by Mr. Lang. 

But even this couldn’t dim Kath- 
leen’s joy and she fairly radiated hap- 
piness for the rest of the day. 


“6he Mail Box 


ACK 0’ NoRFOLK, in response to 
U a request for information con- 
cerning the kind of stories he likes, 
writes : 

“Above all others I like stories that 
have adventures and plenty of fun in 
them. I think Horatio Alger, Jr., 
puts the same adventures in all of his 
books. It’s always about a country 
boy who went to the city and made 
his fortune. I have read many of his 
books. I like them all right, but why 
can’t he have a different thought and 
not always about the country boy? 
Couldn’t a city boy be as good?” 

Undoubtedly! And I am hoping 
that Jack o’ Norfolk himself, who is 
a city boy, will be not only as good 
but better! He has correct taste in 
reading. Adventures and fun are 
wholesome things. They keep the 
mind sound. And Jack has rightly 
criticized Alger’s books. The idea is 
repeated monotonously, and, what is 
more faulty, it is a misleading idea. 
For how exceedingly small is the 
number of country boys—or city 
boys, for that matter — who “make 
their fortunes” as quickly and as 
easily as the boys in Horatio Alger’s 
stories! Besides, “making one’s 
fortune,” that is, getting rich, though 
often necessary, is not the reason for 
which God placed us in this world. 
I remember that I liked Ben and 
Rufus and Rose and the rest so long 
as they were struggling and working 
and having a hard time generally. 
That was adventure! But just as 
soon as they “made their fortune,” 

the adventure stopped, and I felt as 
if I had lost some good friends. Per- 
haps that is the way Jack felt. At 
any rate, though he is still in the 
grades, he is a literary critic. Some 
day he may be writing stories for 
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Tue Sicn. How many Juniors 
would like to be able to do that? 


King of Beasts 


By Basit Bauer, C.P. 
(Chinese Missionary) 
LONG time ago there was a dis- 
pute about who was the King 
of the animals. The Tiger and the 
Leopard and the Lion all claimed the 
honor. There was a big fight and the 
Lion came out the victor. All the 
other animals were present except 
the Water Cow, or Buffalo. 

One day the Lion came along and 
the Water Cow seeing it did not run 
or get out of the way. The Lion 
gave a big roar and demanded to 
know why the Water Cow would not 
get out of the way for him, as he was 
the King of all beasts. 

“You are not,” said the Cow. “I 
am not afraid of you.” 

“Look out then, for I am going to 
eat you up,” said the Lion. 

The Water Cow was a wise old 
Cow, so she said: “Give me three 
days to get ready and on the third 
day you can come and take three 
bites, and if you cannot kill me with 
those three bites I will kill you.” 

The Lion said it was all right and 
went away, intending to come back 
after the Cow on the third day. 

The Water Cow likes to play in 
the water and mud. So just as soon 
as the Lion had gone she rolled her- 
self in the mud, and got a good layer 
of it on her skin. Then she went out 
in the sun and let the mud harden. 
After it was hard she again rolled in 
the mud and again came out to let the 
mud harden. This she did for the 
three days. 

On the third day when the Lion 
came, the Cow was waiting for him. 
“All right,” said the Cow, “take your 
three bites and then I am going to 
kill you.” 

So the Lion came up and took a 
good bite, but all he got was a mouth- 
ful of mud. Again he took a bite in 
another place and again he got a big 
mouthful of mud. And the third 
time he tried the same and got an 
extra big mouthful of mud. Then 
the Cow turned quickly and with its 
horns killed the Lion, for the Cow 
had waited for the Lion in the mud 
and the Lion could not get away fast 
enough. So this is the reason why 

some Chinese think that the Water 
Buffalo or Cow is the King of Beasts 
in China. 
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IN OLD NEW YORK. By Michael 
J. O’Brien. The American Irish 
Historical Society, 132 East 16th St., 
New York. No price given. 


The title hardly suggests the treat for 
students of history provided by this 
volume of 262 octavo pages for readers 
who are not fatally inoculated with the 
“Nordic” virus. Most Americans, the 
same as people of other countries, get 
the story of their country from the more 
popular school histories. In OLp New 
York will shock such readers, because 
they will have to recast their notions 
about the European racial elements 
which made up the metropolis in early 
days. One is not prepared for the evi- 
dence that Irish from Ireland were so 
many among the settlers of the long 
ago. There were enough of them to 
give a half dozen black eyes to the 
ravers about the Scotch Irish! 

Swivel chair discussers of Catholic 
leakage too may have to resort to other 
accountings for the falling away of so 
many from the old Faith. Drifting, 
and not apostacy, was more to blame 
than any other cause. And drifting was 
due to the apparently unavoidable lack 
of Catholic organization to take care of 
the immigrants, especially of their 
descendants. The author takes a large 
amount of his data from the records of 
two non-Catholic cemeteries, “The Irish 
Dead in Trinity and St. Paul’s church- 
yards.” Considering the comparatively 
small population of those days, the mem- 
bers of Trinity and St. Paul seem to 
have been largely Irish of very Catholic 
names. Why? Because there were not 
Catholic priests to look after the immi- 
grants and their children, and, of 
course, fewer churches. Being a re- 
ligious people, they judged that any 
kind of Christian communal worship 
would be better than none at all. What 
happened In Otp New York was re- 
peated in all other parts of the country 
‘nd is going on today, not only among 
the Irish but possibly more among 
Catholics of other European people and 
no less among Americans of many 
generations. They were and are as 
sheep that have no shepherd. 

Judging the author’s other volumes 
by this work, his publications should be 


of very much interest to Catholic sta- 
tisticians. The same should be said of 
the books generally of the American 
Irish Historical Society, if they are 
built on original research as IN Oxp 
New York is. The same author pub- 
lished: A HippEN PHASE oF AMERICAN 
History; THE McCartHys IN EArLy 
AMERICAN History, and Irisn Pio- 
NEERS IN Kentucky. He has been also 
a generous contributor on the subject 
of Irish settlers in America, in the Jour- 
nals of the American Irish Historical 
Society. Well-to-do American sons of 
St. Patrick could show genuine pride in 
the glorification of Erin by furnishing 
more abundantly the funds for original 
research work which would silence a 
large part at least of the unchallenged 
ranting about dominant Nordic and 
Scotch-Irish influence in the United 
States. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
FATHER LOUIS LALLEMANT, 
S.J. Edited by Alan G. McDougal. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Price: $3.00. 


The intermingling of sameness and 
variation in nature is a constant de- 


lightful marvel. It is tangibly evident 
in things human. Civilized people eat 
more or less the same foods; but the 
combinations and preparations thereof 
are as varied as national preferences 
and individual tastes. People infiuenced 
by western civilization dress along the 
same general lines; but nations and in- 
dividuals do it so differently that the 
effect is kaleidoscopic. People whe 
have had Christian contacts long 
enough, think alike in a general way; 
but the variations of the thoughts are 
as many as the individuals who think 
them. Reflective persons cannot help 
sensing the condition and being very 
much influenced by it. A good name for 
what is so patent is the much abused 
word self-expression. Nations no less 
than individuals simply must express 
what they are or aspire to be. The 
attempt to express what others are, 
often ends in dismal failure, more so 
than the attempt to reveal oneself— 
one’s better self. 

The condition obtains 


no less in 


Catholic spirituality, because both the 
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sameness and differences are more pro- 
nounced. The faith of Catholics must 
be absolutely the same for all who would 
glory in the name of Catholic. All must 
strive to live by the identical moral 
code, if they would attain unto salva- 
tion. The system of dispensing the 
graces of Christ’s redemption is one and 
the same for all who would share in 
the benefits of the kingdom. Yet, we 
speak of French, Italian, Jesuit, Bene- 
dictine, etc., spirituality. The older 
Catholics cannot have forgotten the 
wrangle among prominent members of 
the Catholic body during “the second 
spring of Catholicism in England” in 
the matter of introducing into Britain 
the spirituality of southern Italy. 

The explanation of the condition is 
the point of emphasis of the several 
forms of spirituality. Taking in its en- 
tirety Catholic spirituality is too vast to 
be encompassed by each individual. 
Hence, one, whilst holding to the whole 
faith and striving to live by every iota 
of the gospel moral code and availing 
himself of the entire system of grace 
suited to his state, will place greater 
emphasis on one doctrine of faith, on 
one of the precepts of the Gospel, on 
one or other of the Master’s counsels 
of perfection, on this or that channel 
of grace. St. Francis of Assisi espoused 
the “Lady Poverty,” St. Ignatius dedi- 
cated himself to the “greater glory of 
God,” St. Paul of the Cross to awaken- 
ing the remembrance of the sacrifice of 
Calvary; and so on of other saints and 
devout souls. 

This is one of the explanations why 
we cannot have too many books of the 
type of Father Louis Lallemant’s 
SPIRITUAL TEACHING. . What is con- 
genial to the grace of one, may be less 
so to another reader’s. Birds of a 
feather flock together holds also in the 
spiritual life. Father Lallemant did not 
write his SprriruaAL TEACHING: an en- 
thusiastic disciple, Fr. Jean Rigoleuc, 
S.J., is the compiler through whose 
mind the teaching filtered. The real 
author’s spiritual emphasis was humility 
which would not let him be the author 
of a book for publication. 

Many devout souls who aspire to per 
fection will be much solaced by reading 
of the book. Many who are strangers to 
devotion will be compelled to admire the 
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Jesuit system which holds up for the 
genuine sons of St. Ignatius so exalted 
an ideal for personal living. Only the 
ignorant or vicious can fail to admire 
St. Ignatius system of spirituality. 


4 HANDBOOK OF FUNDA- 
MENTAL THEOLOGY. By the 
Rev. John Brunsmann, S.V.D. Freely 
adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Price: $2.50. 


\ very informative book of decidedly 
uninviting reading, because it deals with 
the silly thinking and theorizing about 
the beginnings of religion by men other- 
wise scholarly. When learned men turn 
to silliness, they do it to perfection. It 
is quite intelligible how much of what 
they have written and are now writing 
might be in harmony with facts, if they 
simply discussed the specific lines of 
development of individual, tribal, and 
national forms of religion; cultured peo- 
ple no less than primitives have in- 
dulged, as they indulge today, in all 
kinds of folly under the guise of religion. 
But such limitation is not acceptable to 
unbelieving dogmatists. Their starting 
point is that primitive man was religion- 
less, much the same as the higher an- 
thropoid apes are. It is a branch of 
extreme materialistic evolution, and is 
rooted in even more shallow intellectual 
soil than the trunk. After thousands of 
years of effort, such writers and their 
ilk are as far from proving their con- 
tention as they were in the beginning. 
However, good has come from their 
destructive propaganda by goading the 
friends of religion to follow step by step 
every adverse stand, taken by op- 
ponents, prove them in error, and ac- 
cumulate evidence in favor of mankind’s 
traditional attitude towards religion. 
This attitude is the conviction that re- 
ligion is and always has been a neces- 
sary function of human life—a convic- 


tion so ingrained that not even primi- 
tive man could get away from the posi- 
tive assurance that there is one 


personal supreme spiritual being who 
is the author of all, who controls all, 
whom man is in duty bound to worship. 
In working this attitude into the detail 
of actual worship, all kinds of abnorm- 
alities, brutalities, and even obscenities 
have been perpetrated, as the Bible so 
graphically narrates and condemns. 

\rthur Preuss has given to seriously 
minded persons a very useful book: of 
handy reference, when confronted with 
the wanton dogmatism of writers of 
sensational productions for popular 
reading. Every phase of assumed 
primitively religionless man is pre- 
sented, and is shown to be untenable. 
It is not an original work, but an adap- 
tation of a book by the Rev. John Bruns- 
mann, S.V.D. The presentation of the 
material is scholarly, not popular. 
Possibly the adapter had in mind the 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia 


in 16 LARGE VOLUMES 

$10 DOWN: balance in install- 
ments of $5.00 a month 

Eventful because everything 
Catholic is of paramount impor- 
tance in this country just now. 
Everyone wants to know about 
the Church; how it is governed; 
what particular influence it has 
on its members in private and in 
public life; what are the various 
beliefs which Catholics generally 
accept; what is its attitude to- 
ward others. 
A thousand questions are asked 
and it is most important that 
they should be answered correct- 
ly. The answers are in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

It is the Standard Authority 
on Everything Catholic 
The Catholic Encyclopedia is an 
international work of reference 
containing the complete cycle of 
knowledge on all subjects con- 
nected with the Catholic Church. 
An authoritative statement on 
every one of its DOCTRINES, 
TRADITIONS, PRACTICES; 
itt LAW, LITURGY, HIS- 
TORY; and, in its 6,000 biogra- 
phies, the accomplishments of its 
members in every field of human 
endeavor, in the ARTS, EDU- 
CATION, LITERATURE, EX- 
PLORATION, GOVERN- 
MENT, MISSIONS, PHILOS- 
OPHY, RELIGION, SANC- 
22a ¢, SCIENCE, SOCTOL- 

OGY. 

Some few of the topics treated 
in 15,000 articles: 
HISTORY 
Civil Allegiance 
Concordats Inquisition 
St. Bartholomew’s Day 
State and Church 
Hypnotism 
Metempsychosis 
Spiritism Telepathy 
LAW 

Divorce 

Seal of Confession 
RELIGION 

All Religions 

300 Articles on the Reforma- 

tion 
Organization of the Church 
Encyclical Letters 


Marriage 





SCIENCE 
Calendar Evolution 
Vivisection 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Malthus Democracy 
Marx Communism 
Anarchy Poverty 
Labor Usury 
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I would be pleased to receive 
FREE and without any obliga- 
tion, Specimen Pages of the new 
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student more than the average reader. 
This is unfortunate, because the average 
reader needs such books more than the 
student to whom so many books of this 
type are accessible. 


THE LAYMAN’S NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by Father Hugh 
Pope, O.P., S.T.M., DSS.  Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York. Price: 
$1.50. 


Informed readers of the Bible know 
that the inspired writers are not re- 
sponsible for the present division of the 
text into chapters and verses. Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
began dividing the text into chapters 
about the year of 1206. The work was 
continued by Cardinal Hugo a Santa 
Clara, who also divided the chapters into 
seven sections, designated by the letters 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, as can still be seen in 
the selections which appear in older 
editions of the missal and breviary. The 
purpose of the sectional division was to 
facilitate references. Cardinal Hugo 
died in 1262. 

Subdividing the chapters into verses 
was the work of Robert Stephanus, a 
printer of Paris in the year of 1551. 
There has been much dissatisfaction 
with the manner of these divisions, be- 
cause, at times, it throws the burden of 
grouping the sentences on the reader. 

In 1887 the Rev. Aloysius Claude 
Fillion, S.S., Professor of Sacred 
Scriptures of the Faculty of Theology 
in Paris, published an edition wherein 
the annotation of the division into 
chapters and verses is retained for the 
convenience of reference to older publi- 
cations, but the matter is more logically 
grouped under the headings of Part, 
Section, and Paragraph. The old chap- 
ter captions have been discarded for 
new ones. Hence, there are part cap- 
tions, section captions and paragraph 
captions, besides numerous marginal 
captions. The arrangement makes the 
reading of the Bible much easier. 

What Father Fillion did for readers 
of the Latin Vulgate Father Pope has 
done for the Catholic lay reader of the 
New Testament, as far as paragraphing 
and marginal captions are concerned. 
He would have done well had he held 
more to the method of Father Fillion or 
devised a better one. Even so, his para- 
graphing of the text cannot but prove 
welcome to readers of the New Testa- 
ment. He introduces an unusual mode 
of typography by restricting the left 
hand pages to the text and the right 
hand pages to notes and commentaries. 
The method has its merits. His work 
will have accomplished a very helpful 
purpose, if it does nothing more than 
bring home to readers the fact that the 
division into chapters and verses is no 
more part of divine inspiration than 

are the dates which appear in page 
margins of so many Bibles. 
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Letters From Our Mssionaries 


N SEPTEMBER 2Zlst, three 

more Passionist Missionar- 

ies will set sail from San 

Francisco for our mission 
district in Hunan, China. They con- 
stitute the sixth band of Passionists 
to leave this country for the foreign 
mission field. 

The first band, composed of five 
priests and one brother, sailed on 
December 21, 1921; the second, 
three priests, on October 1, 1922; the 
third, five priests, on July 22, 1923; 
the fourth, thirteen priests, on July 
22, 1924; the fifth, four priests, on 
September 4, 1926. 

The present band is made up of 
Fathers Walter Coveyou, Nicholas 
Schneiders and Francis Flaherty. 
They are members of the Western 
Province of the American Passion- 
ists. Though hard pressed for mis- 
sionaries in our Western States, their 
provincial superior, the Very Rev. 
Jerome Reutermann, C.P., very 
generously and cheerfully gave per- 
mission to these splendid young 
priests to dedicate themselves to the 
upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 

Father Walter Coveyou was born 
in Petroskey, Mich., on October 17, 
1894. He took his vows as a Pas- 
sionist on February 13, 1912, and 
was advanced to the priesthood by 
Archbishop, now Cardinal, Mundelein 
on May 29, 1920. The greater part 
of his priestly ministry has been de- 
voted to furthering the cause of the 
missions in China by preaching and 
collecting alms in the churches of 
mid-west dioceses. 








cAnother Group of 
Priests for Ghina 


Father Nicholas 
born at The 
June 12, 1898. 


Schneiders was 
Hague, Holland, on 
At the age of four- 





FATHER WALTER COVEYOU, C.P. 


teen he emigrated with his parents to 
Canada. Two years afterwards he 
came to the United States and settled 
in Detroit. In his eighteenth year he 
entered the Passionist Preparatory 
School then located in Cincinnati. He 
took his religious vows on May 14, 
1918. He was ordained to the priest- 
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hood on February 28th, of this year 
by the Rt. Rev. Paul Joseph Nuss- 
baum, C.P., Bishop of Marquette. 

Father Francis Flaherty was born 
in the shadow of Holy Cross Pas- 
sionist Monastery, Mt. Adams, Cin- 
cinnati; on April 19, 1903. He was 
admitted to the Passionist Order in 
Louisville, Ky., where he made his 
religious profession on October 24, 
1920. He is a classmate of Father 
Nicholas, with whom he was or- 
dained. Father Francis is a cousin 
of the Very Rev. Fr. Freund, O.F.M., 
present Provincial of the Cincinnati 
Province of Franciscan Fathers, and 
also of the Rev. William Spickerman, 
a pastor in the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati. 


IS a matter of personal satis- 

faction to all Passionists to 
know that their mission endeavor in 
China, begun less than seven years 
ago, has been carried on with unre- 
mitting zeal, and that reverses due to 
civil war -in that unhappy country 
have not dampened the ardor of the 
missionaries themselves nor the 
hearty support accorded them by 
their brethren at home. 

We are expressing to these new re- 
cruits the good wishes of the readers 
of Tue Sicn when we bid them 
good luck and God’s blessing. And 
may we be permitted to say to our 
readers that the increased personnel 
in our foreign mission field will ne- 
cessitate a corresponding increase of 
financial help that all our mission- 
aries may be adequately assisted to 
build and maintain chapels, schools, 
dispensaries and orphanages. 


RIDAY, June 1, 1928! A day 
that shall remain ever 
memorable to me as the date 
upon which I first stepped 

upon the soil of China. My personal 
disposition towards the Passionist 
Missions in China had, from the very 
first, been one of deepest admiration. 
[ have always held the highest regard 
for the zealous Fathers and Sisters 
who had volunteered for this work. 
[ always envied them and wished that 
[ had the courage and the grace to 
do even as they had done in dedicat- 
ing their lives to this sacred cause. 
But somehow I have felt that it re- 
quired much more than mere human 
courage to offer oneself for this mis- 
sion, and, personally, I have not felt 
that I had been favored with such a 
grace as the “Mission Call.” 

Three years ago when it was pro- 
posed by the Superiors that a Visitor 
be sent to China, I confess that I was 
very happy and rejoiced when the 
choice of the Superiors for this 
honor fell to another. Later events 
proved that this attempt to have a 
Visitor call upon the Fathers and 
their missions in China was abortive. 
hanks be to God that the attempt, 
while it failed in its original purpose, 
ended without the loss of life. But 
even though the Visitor was unable 
to accomplish the purpose for which 
he came to China, yet his visit was 
productive of one good result. It 
was a manifest proof to the Fathers 
on the missions that their Superiors 
in America were in hearty sympathy 
with them and their work. It proved 
that the Superiors were willing to 
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n China 


By SEBASTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 


accede to the missionaries’ desire to 
have some one come to China, see 
their work, and learn their difficulties 
at first hand. 

The war between the North and 
the South in China is too well known 
to all to require any explanation at 
this late date. Readers of THE SIGN 
are familiar with the enforced flight 
of the Fathers and Sisters and with 
the consequent abandonment, for a 
time, of practically all our missions. 
Clearly, it would have been sheer 
folly for a Visitor to come at such a 
time. But now that the battle-ground 
has shifted to other provinces, the 
Superiors deemed it opportune for a 
second attempt to reach the Fathers 
in the interior. It was definitely de- 
cided that an American Visitor 
should be sent to China. 


BEDLAM IN SHANGHAI 


N OTHER letters I have written 
L about my trip as far as Japan. 
We left Kobe on May 29th, reached 
Nagasaki the same day and on the 
following day, May 30th, set sail for 
our final stop at Shanghai, China. As 
we entered the harbor we approached 
the Chinese fort of Woosung. Rela- 
tions between China and Japan, at 
the time, were not the most cordial. 
To protect us, if need be, a Japanese 
cruiser followed us closely and, after 
the Tenyo Maru anchored, it con- 
tinued to move slowly back and 
forth in our rear. The guns of the 
fort at Woosung remained silent. 

We boarded the tender and in 
about an hour we were discharged at 
the Customs Dock in Shanghai. What 
a bedlam of noises greeted our ears! 
What confusion met our eyes! It 
would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe the scene. In addition to our 
steamer, three other liners had docked 
simultaneously with us. What with 
coolies carrying baggage and the pas- 
sengers trying to find foot room to 
reach the dock, it was a scene hardly 
to be matched anywhere else on earth. 

One of my valises was missing and 
also two trunks belonging to Father 
Thomas could not be located. We 
went searching for our lost property 
and rubbed shoulders with the motley 
crowd, mostly siatics, who had 
come by steerage and who, for the 
most part, were unclean and un- 
kempt. We succeeded in recovering 
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the valise but discovered that the 
trunks. had not as yet been moved 
from the tender. And then the good 
news came that the coolies had gone 
on strike and, therefore, refused to 
move the trunks! After considerable 
delay we succeeded in prevailing upon 
a representative of the steamship 
company to secure outside coolies to 
move the luggage. Our baggage was 
then subjected to the Customs’ ex- 
amination and we were finally re- 
leased at 3:30 P. M. We were at 
last free on Chinese soil. 

June Ist, the day of our arrival in 
China, was the first Friday of the 
month and I was happy at the 
thought that the visitation of our 
missions began under the patronage 
and protection of the Sacred Heart. 
I prayed that dear Sacred Heart to 
bestow a special blessing upon the 
work in hand. 

We were greeted by Rev. Celestine 
Roddan, C.P., and good Brother 
Lambert. We were overjoyed to 
meet our brethren and I know the 
joy was mutual. After greetings, 
Father Celestine and Brother Lam- 
bert guided us to the Procure of the 
Belgian’ Missions situated in the 
French Concession. The Belgian 
Fathers extended a warm welcome 
and assured us that their house was 
at our disposal. I simply could not 
describe the happiness I felt in being 
again “on land,” even in China. Not 
that our voyage had been rough, for 
the sea had been calm in the extreme. 
We had no storms to ride and at 
times the waters, as far as eye could 
see, were without a ripple. Most of 
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ALL THE YUNGSHUN CHRISTIANS TURNED OUT TO GREET THE MISSIONARIES ON THEIR RETURN 


our journey we enjoyed clear sun- 
shine. But withal, we were glad to 
be on shore. 

June 2nd we said Mass in the 
small, devotional chapel of the Pro- 
cure and then prepared to set out on 
a tour of inspection of the great city 
of Shanghai, but particularly in that 
district known as the French Con- 
cession. Concessions are certain 
districts or sections of the city under 
the control of Governments other 
than Chinese. Thus the French Con- 
cession is policed and governed by 
the French Government, through a 
local representative. The Chinese 
are not permitted to reside in such 
foreign Concessions. Such districts 
are inhabited solely by foreigners. 
America enjoys no such Concession, 
but Americans all live in one or other 
of the European Concessions. 


WEALTH AND PENURY 


HE homes are for the most part 
© sumptuous and clearly indicate 
wealth. They emphasize the con- 
trast between the ease of the wealthy 
and the toil of the poor. This dis- 
tinction is all the more evidenced in 
the fact that practically all work in 
China is done by man power. Very 
rarely does one see a horse-drawn 
vehicle. Chinese coolies draw all or 
carry all material burdens. One sees 
men carrying loads of bricks on 
roughly-made wheelbarrows. Coolies 
haul a heavy cart loaded with steel to 
be used for building purposes. 

A very ordinary way of transport- 
ing merchandise is to have it loaded 


into two baskets. These are sus- 
pended from the ends of a long pole. 
The pole is then placed across the 
shoulders of a coolie. Many of 
these loads are very heavy and you 
can easily judge the efforts required 
to carry them when you glance at 
the bare-legged, bare chested coolies 
carrying their burdens. 

Then there are man-drawn car- 
riages known as rickshas. The coolie 
who pulls such a ricksha invariably 
runs, and at times, gains considerable 
speed. Common report is that the 
life of a coolie engaged in this active 
work is not beyond five years. When 
you actually see the work they do, it 
is not hard to believe this unexagger- 
ated. 

June 3rd was our first Sunday in 
Shanghai. It is like Sunday in 
Japan and, we were told, the same as 
Sunday throughout all China. It is 
a working day like all other days. 
Of course the Christians here all ub- 
serve it as in other parts of the world. 
Catholics attend Mass. And _ this 
duty at once brings home to a visitor 
part of the sacrifice of a Christian 
living in a pagan country, unless he 
be the employee of a Christian. 

We had ample opportunity to see 
the Catholic Chinese. Mr. Lo, who 
is erroneously called the Rockefeller 
of China, has erected and maintains 
through his own efforts, a Catholic 
compound in which there are two 
hospitals, one for men and one for 
women, a nursery for the abandoned 
infants that he is able to rescue, 
schools for the children, a prison and 


a large church capable of seating fully 
one thousand people. He manages to 
attend to all these institutions and at 
the same time fulfill the duties of his 
office as manager of the electric rail- 
ways of the native city of Shanghai. 
We were informed that his one pur- 
pose in going to America for the 
Eucharistic Congress, was to secure 
assistance to carry on this most 
wonderful work. The American 
newspapers, however, heralded him 
as a fabulously rich man and made 
it almost impossible for him to ask 
for financial aid. 


Tue Native City 


r. Lo called at the Procure 

Saturday evening and invited 
us to come to his place to cele- 
brate, in a becoming manner, the 
Feast of the Holy Trinity on the fol- 
lowing day, Trinity Sunday. We 
were only too happy to accept his in- 
vitation. At 6:15 the next morning 
we found his car waiting for us to 
take us out to the compound. 

On the way there we left the Con- 
cession and passed through a section 
of the native.city. Here all was 
hustle and stir, even at this early 
hour. The streets are unpaved and 
dusty and teemed with uncounted 
men, women and children shouting at 
their work or play. 

Before long we entered the com- 
pound. It is surrounded by a stone 
wall inside of which we found our- 
selves in a different world. We went 
directly to the sacristy of the church. 
Father Thomas and another priest 
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then said low Masses at side altars. 


[ entered the sanctuary in order to 
assist at the Masses and I noted that 
the church was well filled with chil- 


dren and adults. 

After the low Masses, the chaplain, 
Rev. Leopold Gain, S.J., preached for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes while 


the congregation listened with rapt 
. 5 . 

attention. Immediately after the 

sermon the solemn high Mass began. 


The choir was composed entirely 
of men. The Gregorian Mass of the 
Angels was rendered in a most edi- 
fying manner and the choir also sang 


the proper parts of the Mass in pure 
Gregorian chant. Mr. Lo and Mr. 
Su, another prominent Catholic 
gentleman, were the acolytes. A 
third native Catholic layman was the 
censer-bearer. 


\t intervals, throughout the Mass, 
the entire congregation recited prayers 
aloud. Fully two hundred of those 
present received Holy Communion 
beginning with Mr. Lo and including 
children not over seven years of age. 

On the morning of June 4th I said 
Mass for the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Their chapel is the same room that, 
at other times, must serve as their 
dining room. There are no kneeling 
benches and when one saw the good 
Sisters kneeling about the room, one 


could not help recalling the incon- 
veniences that formed part of the 
lives of the early Christians. 
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Religions in China 


By RapHaEL VANCE, C.P. 





T HAS been fittingly said of 
the religious life of the 
nation that China has but 
one religion, or as, the 
Chinese proverb puts it, “The lotus 
flower, leaf, and seed-pod, all came 
from the same root,” or again “The 
three religious have one body.” The 
three religious referred to are Budd- 
hism, Confucianism, and Taoism. 

It may not be without interest for 
the readers of Tue Sicn to learn 
something of China in regard to her 
religious system. To go into all the 
details would require many volumes. 
Of necessity I must write of the more 
salient features. I will divide the 
matter into two simple divisions, 
namely the externals of religion as 
seen in temples, shrines, innumerable 
customs, ceremonies, and rites con- 
nected with the services of countless 
idols; and the internals of this same 
religion as set forth in Chinese 
proverb. 

Let us begin by observing the many 
external and physical indications. The 
first place among the external re- 
minders of religion in China must 
be given to the temples. These are 
to be found in every community 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. There are no exact sta- 
tistics as to the number. There is 
one Confucian temple for each prov- 
ince, department, and county, making 
in all one thousand five hundred and 
sixty. It is also certain that for 
every Confucian temple there are 
several Buddhist and Taoist temples. 


CHINESE TEMPLES 
HESE temples are conspicuous 


by their size, usually tower- 


ing above all other buildings of the 
city. Built as they are in the best 
sections of the cities and the towns, 
with their high sloping roofs of 
colored tiles, they are not unsuited to 
stir up religious sentiment in the lives 
of those who come under their spell. 
If mention of Chinese temples sug- 
gests to you pictures of the ancient 
temples of Greece and Rome, you 
have not the right conception. From 
the outside you behold nothing but 
blank walls and _ toboggan-tilted 
roofs, with some fantastic bird or the 
ubiquitous red dragon ornamenting 
the corners. 

A Chinese temple is not a single 
building, but rather a series of build- 
ings arranged around the outer edge 
of the building site. In the court- 
yard, thus formed, additional build- 
ings are erected, thus dividing the 
whole space into a number of smaller 
courtyards. The entire structure 
faces to the inside, just as Chinese 
houses do. The temples, as a rule, 
are very poorly lighted, and, with 
rare exceptions, dust and grime are 
allowed to accumulate. The beams 
and rafters are blackened from. the 
smoke of incense and candles. Even 
the idols themselves have upon them 
the dust of ages. 

Confucian temples may be readily 
distinguished from the Buddhist and 
Taoist temples by their color. Budd- 
hist and Taoist edifices have no such 
mark to distinguish them from one 
another. The same holds good as to 
the furniture and equipment of the 
various temples. Confucian temples 
contain only painted or carved tablets 
done in red or gold-leaf, in honor of 
the great sage and his more promi- 
nent disciples, but no idols. 

Buddhists and Taoists have bor- 
rowed so much from each other, that 
even the careful observer has to take 
a second look before he is sure which 
is which. All Buddhist and Taoist 
temples have in the center, or place of 


‘honor, images of their three chief 


gods. These are often referred to 
as the Buddhist and Taoist trinities, 
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but wrongly so, tor they are merely 
trios and not trinities. These temples, 
as a rule, are crowded with idols of 
every description, the number and 
quality depending on the wealth of 
the institution. Prominent temples 
are often referred to as “The Temple 
of a Thousand Idols.” Here are to 
be found idols of wood and idols of 
clay; idols painted and idols overlaid 
with gold and silver; idols large and 
idols small; idols beautiful and idols 
grotesque ; and each receives its own 
proper worship. 

Incense burners and candlesticks 
are to be found before each idol. 
Straw mats are also provided upon 
which devotees kneel while at wor- 
ship. Some temples have a contri- 
bution box and another box in which 
may be deposited the special petitions 
addressed to the gods. At other 
places these special petitions are 
rolled into a ball, chewed to a pulp 
and then thrown at the particular god 
whose help is sought. There are also 
to be found in temples deep throated 
drums resembling huge barrels and 
having ends of cowhide. There are 
silver toned bells and gongs of wood, 
iron and brass used to summon the 
bonzes to meditation and worship and 
to accompany the sounding bells with 
their monotonous chant: “O mi do 
fu, O mi do fu, O mi do fu.” These 
words are not of Chinese origin but 
. are Indian. They are repeated as a 
sort of charm against the different 
devils. The “fu” in the sentence 
refers to Sakja Muni, the founder of 
Buddhism. The Chinese also refer to 
Sakja Muni as the son of the King 
Buddha. 

Tue Usiguitous SHRINE 

F SECOND importance, as external 
O reminders of religion, are 
the numerous shrines that dot the 
land. Many of them are no larger 
than a telephone booth, others much 
smaller, making up in number what 
they lack in size. Some of these are 
nothing more than rude brick or mud 
shelters for an idol or for a tablet. 
Others again are gems of architec- 
ture in miniature. Shrines are. found 
on bridges and in city gates, on city 
walls and on the banks of rivers, in 
unexpected places along crowded 
streets, and under some sacred trees, 
or near a cave in the country dis- 
tricts. These small shrines have no 
bonze in attendance, but somebody 
looks after the image or tablet as is 
evidenced by the almost constant 
presence of fresh incense or joss- 
sticks. 


THE Ff SIGN 


A distinguishing feature of almost 
every Chinese landscape is the slender 
pagoda or tower that the natives call 
Bao ta. It is always built with an 
odd number of stories, with the roof 
of each story extending out a little 
over the wall that supports it. These 
towers are always built on hill tops 
or on other commanding elevations, 
so that in clear weather they can be 
seen for many miles in all directions. 
many think these towers have a re- 
ligious significance, and quote some 
legend to prove it. Others think they 
were merely look-out towers stra- 
tegically built five miles or more from 
large cities, whence the enemy could 
be watched and from which a signal 
of danger could be easily sent to the 
inhabitants of the city. 

THE COMMERCIAL SIDE 

These towers contain no idol or 
shrine, nor is there any worship con- 
nected with them. In a number of 
these towers the spiral stairs leading 
to the roof had to be partially de- 
stroyed, owing to the number of peo- 
ple who took advantage of the sheer 
drop of a hundred and fifty feet or 
more to commit suicide. 

Not so obvious to the eye, but far 
more potent in actual influence, is the 
universal family shrine. It may be 
a very pretentious affair with huge 
pewter candlesticks, and an elabor- 
ately set table, or it may be nothing 
more than a spirit tablet or picture, 
with a broken rice bowl to catch the 
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drippings from the candle and to 
hold the ashes from the joss sticks. 
However, the deeper things of family 
life concentrate about this family 
altar, which, as the visible sign of fel- 
lowship with departed ancestors and 
the spirit world, is a definite reminder 
of the presence of religion. 

The commercial side of Chinese 
religiosity could not escape the notice 
of even a careless observer. Temples, 
shrines, home altars and the bonzes 
are always in need of fresh supplies 
of incense. Incense factories with 
wholesale and retail stores are found 
in every community. It is sold in 
sticks wrapped in bundles. The sales 
of this commodity are enormous. The 
same shops usually sell spirit money, 
or imitation paper money. 

A kindred business is the manu- 
facture of paper horses, paper sedan- 
chairs and paper servants, all of 
which are burned in order that they 
may do service in the spirit world. It 
is impossible to compute in money the 
exact amount spent yearly for 
Chinese superstitions. One investi- 
gator put the sum as over $300,000,- 
000 gold a year. 

In Quest oF Gop 


EMPLES, shrines, altars, bonzes 
and incense shops, none of 


which are ever out of one’s sight in 
China, give accumulative evidence 
that there is in the minds of the peo- 
ple an attempt to approach a being 
of another order than themselves. 





» ELECTA AND ROSE WITH A FEW OF THEIR WUKI PUPILS 
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FATHER ANTHONY ABOUT TO SET OUT BY CHAIR FOR A TWO DAYS’ TRIP 
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FROM WUKI TO SHENCHOW 


This religion of the Chinese has 
een organized into definite systems 
that are easily recognized. The three 
principal systems or San Chiao 
(Three Religions) —namely Budd- 
hism, Confucianism and Taoism -- 
have their own distinct creeds. 
rituals, and organizations. As a 
qualification of anything that may be 
said about the religions of China it 
would be well to remember that the 
Chinese language has no such word 
as “religion.” The word that has 
come to be used as an equivalent to 
religion in Chinese really means 
“teaching,” or more fully expressed 
“teaching of our forefathers.” Prac- 
tical religion with the Chinese is not 
exclusively Buddhist, or Confucian, 
or Taoistic, but a syncretism com- 
posed of such elements of the three 
systems as appeals to the individual 
worshipper or that fits in particularly 
well with his scheme of living. . 

ReELIcIous PRINCIPLES 
tre for the principles of Budd- 
a. hism, Confucianism and Taoism 
us set forth in Chinese proverb. 
There are different opinions about 
introduction of Buddhism into 
China. The most commonly accepted 


the 


theory is that Ming Ti of the Han 
(A.D. 58-76) heard that 
there was a great God in the west, 
and sent an embassy to learn about 
him. They turned aside and entered 


dynasty 


India and later returned with the 
sutras and two Indian priests. For 
two centuries Buddhism did not 
make much headway in China. A 
tradition among the Chinese has it 
that Buddhism made its first appear- 
ance in China about the year 217 B.C. 

“Out of nothingness was born the 
Great Extreme which produced the 
Yin and Yang. Yang is Heaven and 
Yin is earth; Yang is male. Yin is 
female.” The Yin and Yang idea is 
very ancient. It is shown in the dia- 
grams Fu Hsi invented that date 
back as far as 2852 B.C. 

Yin alone will not produce; Yang 
alone will not cause growth. Yin and 
Yang are only separated by the thick- 
ness of-a sheet of paper. That is 
Life and Death used as a warning to 
one doing evil. 


“All things are. produced in the 
earth and all things are destroyed in 
the earth,” i.e., man is from earth and 
returns to earth. 


There are many such proverbs 
dealing with Heaven and earth, or 
Yang and Yin, so that Heaven and 
earth come to be looked upon as the 
powerful sovereigns of the world. 
Before their will all must bow. Their 
decisions are not given arbitrarily for 
they know the life of mankind. They 
like the good and punish the evil. 
Thus it follows that Heaven and 
earth are known, appealed to, and 
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worshipped in practically every home 
in China. The tablet to Heaven and 
earth is found in nearly every house- 
hold. This tablet is worshipped on 
New Year’s Day, on the first and 
fifteenth of every month, and on 
every occasion of importance. When 
a bride-to-be arrives, it is part of the 
welcoming ceremony; when a son is 
born, it is part of the general re- 
joicing; when a birthday is cele- 
brated it is part of the festivities ; 
and when a dwelling is built it is part 
of the housewarming. 


LocaL Gops 


FTER Heaven and earth come the 
a spirits of the soil and grain. Thus 
the worship of T’u Ti (God of Soil) 
who has a definite place to guard. 
His shrines may be found everywhere. 
When about to buy property, the 
T’u Ti of that special location must 
be looked up and worshipped, that 
he may help the deal. The T’u 77 is 
in turn responsible to the god of the 
city where his shrine is located. This 
god is called Tsen Fon. 

Next come the Three Great Lights 


to be worshipped, the sun, the moon,. ~ 


and the stars. The sun rules the day 
and has a special festival on his 
birthday, the nineteenth of the third 
month. Early this day he is greeted 
with incense and lighted candles in 
the home, and during the day the 
people flock to the temple and there 
worship his idol. The first of the 
second month, and the nineteenth of 
the eleventh month are also set aside 
for his service. It is a curious thing 
how Buddhism has included in this 
instance a more ancient religious 
practice in itself. We learn that the 
worship of the sun goes back as far 
as the Chou dynasty, 1122 B.C. 
though Buddhism came centuries 
later. 

Ch’ang O, or the Goddess of the 
Moon, is supposed to be very beauti- 
ful, and is the special protector of 
women. One of the most common 
prayers addressed to her is: “O God- 
dess of the sombre night! Thou who 
risest in the east, and lightest up the 
heavens, hades, and the nine points 
of the horizon! The 84,000 Budd- 
hist terms, and the eight Sutras 
ranged in two rows, honor thy ma- 
jestic rising, and bow to thee as thou 
ascendest, crowned with a diadem of 
gold, silver and precious stones. The 
earth bringeth forth lotus-flowers 
when thine eyes are cast upon our 
miserable exile; and the clouds of 
Heaven serve as a footstool to thy 
feet.” 
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The lamps of Heaven, the stars, are 
also worshipped. They look to the 
moon as their queen and borrow their 
light from her. Each star has its 
own power and individuality, likes 
and dislikes. Some of them have a 
good and others a bad influence on 
men. Each day is governed by a 
constellation, but of them all, the 
most worshipped are the Northern 
and Southern Dipper. The Northern 
Dipper controls death and _ the 
Southern Dipper controls life. In 
worshipping them a peck measure of 
rice is placed before their tablet as 
an offering and a lamp is lighted that 
is not allowed to go out for three 
days. 

Some Star Gops 


MONG the stars worshipped 
A are the five planetary stars, 
the homes of the Five Emperors. 
Another important star is the Lao 
Zen Star or star of longevity. Every 
man born is allotted one hundred 
years by Heaven, and, if he is holy, 
a hundred and twenty. When he 
sins his life is shortened in propor- 
tion to the offense committed. Be- 
sides the five planetary stars that 
have dominion over the wood of the 
earth, fire, gold, water, and the soil, 
there are also the five stars of the 
regions, or the eastern, southern, 
western, northern and central stars. 
Each of these is a god with his own 
special worship and idol. 

Then comes the Five Emperors, 
viz., the green, the red, the white, the 
black and the yellow emperor or god; 
each again with its own idol and rites. 
Then there is the Four Diagrams 
(Stars) ; the Five Influences (Stars) ; 
the Five Colors (Stars); the Four 
Seasons (Stars); and the Four Ani- 
mals (Stars) or the Green Dragon; 
the Red Bird; the White Tiger; and 
the Black Tortoise. Each of these 
stars are represented by an idol, and 
each has its own special ritual and 
observance. 

Each of the above mentioned gods 
embraces a family of gods in the 
form of his relatives, friends and 
enemies. These again are repre- 
sented by idols and are duly wor- 
shipped with incantations and prayers 
proper to obtain their help or to ward 
off their curse. 

From the ancient times the 
Dragon has been considered the chief 
of spiritual animals. He is supposed 
to have a head like a camel, with a 
pearl in his forehead, with a long 
beard in back of which are long scales 
in reverse position, with a., sharp 
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sword as a tongue. He has the horns 
of a deer, eyes of a rabbit, ears of a 
cow, neck of a snake, belly of a frog, 
scales of a carp, claws of a hawk, 
and the palms of a tiger. He has 
power to alter his size becoming ex- 
ceedingly large or infintesimally 
small. He can make himself visible 
or invisible at will. His blood is 
black and his purple saliva is con- 
sidered the most fragrant of all per- 
fumes. There are nine varieties of 
dragon by propagation. A fish or a 
snake, through patient exertion and 
much suffering, during a long period, 
may finally ascend to this exalted 
state. 

There are also the Storm gods. The 
goddess of the Winds, the Rain god, 
the god of Thunder and the goddess 
of Lightning. These first two are 
loved whilst the second two are 
feared. The goddess of Lightning 
reveals the hearts of men, and the 
god of Thunder strikes down the 
sinner. 

The differences between Buddhism 
and Confucianism are fundamental. 
They arose in lands far apart. Con- 
fucianism was born in China. Budd- 
hism had its rise and development in 
India. Their respective founders 
were men of almost opposite char- 
acters. Confucius was the practical, 
common-sense statesman ; Siddhartha 
(founder of Buddhism) who was 
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born to a life of luxury and idleness, 
forsook it and became a dreamer, 
mystic, and mendicant bonze. Their 
ideals were poles apart. The Chinese 
sage sought to prepare his followers 
for meeting the problems of every 
day life, and urged them repeatedly 
not to worry about the gods or a 
future life. The Indian Buddha 
taught that life is empty, and applied 
himself and taught his disciples to 
seek enlightenment and Nirvana 
through mystic contemplation. 
BioGRAPHY OF CONFUCIUS 
ONFucIUsS was born 551 B.C. in 
what is now the Province of 
Shantung. He was married at the 
age of nineteen, and received the ap- 
pointment, about this time, as Keeper 
of the State Granaries. Later he filled 
more important offices, including that 
of Magistrate in his native state and 
Minister of Justice. He wrote his 
own spiritual biography in six short 
sentences. 
“At fifteen, I had my mind bent 
on learning.” 
“At thirty I stood firm.” 
“At forty I had no doubt.” 
“At fifty I knew the decrees of 
Heaven.” 
“At sixty, my ear was an obedient 
organ for the reception of truth.” 
“At seventy, I could follow what 
my heart desired without transgress- 
ing what was right.” 


* 


SRS. ELECTA AND PATRICIA ROSE WITH FR. CUTHBERT AT THE TEMPORARY 
CONVENT IN WUKI MISSION 
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Confucius traveled, much, teaching 
his doctrines wherever he _ went. 
[hese were committed to writing by 


rm the so-called bible of Con- 
ucianism. Confucius died in 478 
B.C, believing his reforms and doc- 
rines were a failure. It was only 
ree hundred years later that Wen 
i gathered his writings and those 
his followers and formed them 
to the Confucian religion, more 
rroperly called the Confucian Phil- 
ysophy. 

Tue NATIVE RELIGIONS 
“YONFUCIANISM and Taoism, the 
_). two native religions, look at life 

from different angles, dovetailing, as 
to make one religious system. 
Lao Tsze, the founder of Taoism, was 
about 604 B.C. Taoism takes 
name from the Chinese word Tao 
“way.” Its doctrine is 
founded on the book written by Lao 
sze called the Tao Teh Gin meaning 
The Virtuous Road Classic.” This 
ok contains but five thousand 
characters, and can be read in about 
in hour. It is written in metrical 
form. Such a brief manuscript has 
furnished the philosophy and religion 
)f the masses of China! A few lines 
taken at random from Heysinger’s 
metrical translation will give an idea 
the theme of the original Taoism. 
Che way that can be overtrod is not 
the Eternal Way, 
name that can be named is not 
the everlasting Name. 
h Nameless brought forth 
Heaven and earth, which named, 
if name we may, 
‘he mother of all the myriad things 
of time and space became.” 
We readily see how this idea fits in 


it were, 


meaning 


he 


easily with the recognized Yin and 
Yang principle. 
Again to quote Heysinger : 
“He who knows others is wise, 
But He who knows himself is wiser 
still ; 
He who conquers others is strong, 
But to conquer self needs greater 
strength and skill. 
He who is satisfied is rich, 
He who is firm in action has a will, 
He who loses not his place lives long, 
But the man who dies and does not 
perish, he lives longer still.” 
Lao Tsze evidently had a premoni- 
tion that in the centuries yet to come 
somebody would call his system 
“sublimated nonsense” and anticipated 
such criticism in this stanza: 
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“Scholars of the highest type, who 
hear about the Tao, 

Practice it with diligence unceasing ; 

Scholars of the middle sort, when 
they have heard of it, 

May keep it, or may find its hold re- 
leasing ; 

But scholars of the lowest class, who 
hear about the Tao, 

Laugh with laughter constantly in- 
creasing ; 

Were they not to laugh at it—the 
lowest class of men— 

Its fitness as the Tao would soon be 
ceasing.” 

Taoism was too abstract to acquire 
popularity as a religion. But with 
the coming of Buddhism with its 
temples, idols, priesthood and attrac- 
tive ceremonies, Taoism took over 
bodily some of the features of Budd- 
hism and developed other features 
along a somewhat different line, so 
that it could compete with the Indian 
religion. Present day Taoism is not 
unfairly described as a mass of 
superstitious magic. Were old Lao 
Tsze to return to earth he certainly 
would never recognize the Tao he 
taught and preached. He would find 
it nothing more than a bold, un- 
ashamed polytheism, manifesting it- 
self today as a demon worship and 
pure charlatanism. It is not the Light 
but rather the Night of China. 

TAOISM—AN OBSTACLE 

ost of the hindrances to progress 
1h) in China must be laid at the 
door of Taoism. It was behind the 
Boxer Uprising, and is quick to blame 
every famine, flood and war, etc., on 
the fact that devil so-and-so is not in 
favor of such a railroad, such a for- 
eigner, such an improvement. The 
result is that the ignorant are soon 
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stirred up to mob violence in order 
to appease the god who does not want 
such a railway to run through his 
territory, or such a missionary to 
preach in the city. Anti-foreignism, 
if analyzed, might be found due 
more to the influence of Taoism, than 
as the result of any political creed. 


Tue Evi, Own 

HE city belongs to him and, in 
© truth, all of China. For he, 
the Evil One, has over found hundred 
million souls under his power, truly 
his slaves through the three fold 
bondage of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism. When we look at the 
numbers to be converted, and the dif- 
ficulty of converting them (once the 
language is mastered, habits, customs 
acquired, and many other obstacles 
overcome) then must the missionary 
try to disentangle the souls of the 
poor Chinese from intricacies of these 
religious systems. He must go after 
them not en masse, but by soul, meet- 
ing each objection, overcoming every 
prejudice. This, indeed, is more than 
heroic work! Added to this is the 
contrary influence exerted by the 
many Protestant sects working in 
China, sects differing from -one an- 
other in almost every tenet, save in 
the one of opposition to the Catholic 
religion. 

Can we be surprised that the 
Chinese hesitate, hardly knowing 
whether it is better to join a new re- 
ligion or to stay fast in that of his 
ancestors? The Protestants claim 
one religion is as good as another, 
yet, unlogical as usual, they remain in 
China. Why their effort to convert 
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the Chinese if this principle of theirs 
is true? Here in China the Protes- 
tants often place the Cross (an em- 
blem they seldom use in the United 
States) over their churches, and 
Missions. Why? Because the 
simple minded or should I say shrewd 
is true? Here in China the Protes- 
minded Chinaman will notice that 
both the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches have the Cross, and thus 
infers that these two are the same or 
“almost the same?” 


Tue NEED OF PRAYERS 
(Dor we need the financial help 


of Tue SIGN readers to con- 
tinue our work here for Christ and 
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souls, the souls He suffered and died 
to save; more than all else we need 
prayers, daily prayers, prayers united 
with self-sacrifice in order to con- 
vert the poor Chinese. They need the 
grace of God, and that is obtained by 
fervent prayer. Today the feast of 
the Sacred Heart, this is the message 
I send to THE SGN readers. Had I 
a radio this is what I would broad- 
cast: “The Sacred Heart for China, 
China for the Sacred Heart!” 


Newsy Notes 


From the North China Daily News. 


N HuNAN AND HuPEH con- 
siderable opposition to the 
Kuangsi faction has long 

been developing. The de- 

mand there is for local autonomy. 
The Hupeh Generals have been hold- 
ing their province under the Kuangsi 
Generals, but always with a strong 
anti-Kuangsi sentiment facing them. 
In Hunan the Kuangsi influence has 
been growing constantly weaker as 
the insistence upon “Hunan for the 
Hunanese” grew stronger. General 
Chen Chien cannot hold the whole of 
Hunan, for, although there are strong 
Communistic regiments in his army, 
he is regarded as “Pink,” while in 
Hunan Communism still flourishes. 
Some people believe that a serious 
Communistic uprising will take place 
during the summer, and that it will 
occur somewhat in the Hunan-Hupeh 
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region. When Comrade Borodin was 
organizing his Communist army last 
August to destroy the Kuomintang, 
he is reported to have offered Gen- 
eral Chen Chien command of it. 
General Chen declined this honor 
and gave away the game. But he 
has never been able to divorce him- 
self of his Communistic associates. 
ee a 


The new Fisery Treaty between 
Japan and Soviet Russia has been 
passed by the Government. It is ex- 
pected that the official exchange of 
ratifications between the Premier, 
Baron Tanaka, and Comrade Troia- 
nowsky, Soviet Ambassador, will 
take place tomorrow (May 23, 1928). 


* * * * * 


Half a million dollars’ worth of 
grain has been taken to starving 
Chinese in the famine-stricken prov- 
ince of Shantung, the national cam- 
paign committee, China Famine Re- 
lief, announced today. . . . 

Latest advices received by the 
national committee indicate that 
much more relief work remains be- 
fore famine conditions can be alle- 
viated to any appreciable degree. The 
entire province is affected by the 
famine, and in one area of 100 square 
miles, with a population of 3,000,000, 
it is estimated that no less than 30 
per cent of the population is doomed 
to die of starvation in spite of what 
relief can be provided. 

: 2s 2 


Tokyo, May 21.—A sharp earth- 
quake occurred here at 1:30 this 
morning, its centre being in the vicin- 
ity of ‘Tokyo. A number of smaller 
shocks followed in the next three or 
four hours. Many frightened per- 
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NO GLASS DOORS BUT GOOD SERVICE. 

A QUICK LUNCH STAND ON THE 

SIDEWALK. IT MATTERS NOT THAT 

THE TABLES ARE PLAIN UN- 

FINISHED WOOD. THE HUNGRY 

MAN WANTS TWO THINGS: FOOD 
AND QUICK SERVICE 


sons ran from their houses into the 
streets. A few walls cracked.— 
Reuter. 


* * *£ * * 


Strong Bolshevist tendencies hav- 
ing been evidenced amongst the 
ricksha coolies (in Canton), the fear 
is again prevalent in the city that 
Communist disturbances are likely to 
occur soon.—Reuter. 


* * * * * 


Tokyo, May 20.—According to 
information received by the War 
Office today, at 5 a. m. yesterday 
some thirty Chinese bandits in of- 
ficial uniform, crossing the Yalu 
River to Kodo in Heian Nando Dis- 
trict, Korea, from the opposite bank, 
raided the police station there and 
killed one policeman and six civilians, 
injuring six others. They also seized 
five rifles and one pistol. The bandits 
withdrew to the bank opposite Doho- 
kuji. 
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AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 


Tue Osyject: To bring the grace of 
God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 

Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom in China. 

MemsBersHiP: Many charitably dis- 
posed persons interested in the sal- 
vation of the souls of others. 

OxsLicATIons: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return- 
monthly leaflet. 

Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s 'Pas- 
sion. 

Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets and all correspondence concern- 
ing the League, should be addressed 
to the Rev. Director, The Gemma 
League, care of Tue Sicn, Union 
City, N. J. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY 


Masses Said » 10 
Masses Heard 39,862 
Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 

Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 








INDLY remember in 

your prayers. and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


REV. LAWRENCE BOELL 
REV. LOUIS D. DARDEN 
REV. J. P. GOTHSCHALL 
REV. B. C. SHEA 
SISTER ALOYSIA 
SISTER MAGDALEN OF 
ST. GABRIEL 
SISTER DAMASCENE 
DAVID WALSH 
F. W. DOWLING 
THOMAS O’LEARY 
SARAH M. ELDER 
MARY A. ELDER 
SABINA FARRINGTON , 
JOSEPH P, LARKIN 


FLORIAN GUELLICH 
OWENIN GILLESPIE 
MARY MORAN 
DELIA O’DONNELL 


‘ELIZABETH DISKEN 


EUNICE Mack ACHERN 
MRS. WALSH 

EDWARD WILBERT 
MRS. FLAHER 

WALTER A. CORCORAN 
THOMAS MAY 

JENNIE NEVIN 
MARGARET MULQUEEN 
WILLIAM ENGLISH 
MARY HENNESSY 

MARY FARREL L \GOURLEY 


MRS. C. J. MCMAHON 


PETER B. CONNERS 

LOUIS A. KLEMANN 

MR. B. CONROY 

MRS. SHEEHAN 

MARGARET HUNT 

MARY A. 0’ oe 

MRS. S. O'NEIL 

KATHERINE A. SCHANBLE 

ANTHONY COLLINS 

MRS. DOLAN 

THOMAS W. DIXON 

MR. SELVIS 

NELLIE F. KEEGAN 

MARY E. FARRELL 

MRS. J. B. WHITE 

MARGARET O’NEILL 

MARY O’SULLIVAN 

MR. and MRS. S. GULBIN 

ALEXANDER H. MAYHOOD 

JEREMIAH P. KENNEALLY 

MR. and MRS. JOHN 
SPRINGARD 

KATE FIELDING 

JULIA REDMOND 


LAWRENCE REILLY 
MARY McCARTAN 
KATHERINE IRWIN 
KATHERINE GRENNAN 
JOHN R. LYNN 
TERESA AGNES TIERNEY 
ANNA VIVIANS 
MARGARET REGAN 

H. J. DOTTMAN 
MARGARET DUGAN 
ANNA HAMPE 
TIMOTHY MAHONEY 
SARAH SMITH 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 


Amen. 























“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Js Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


Donations Received During July 


CIRCLES: N. J.: 
Circle $5; St. 
$13.50. WN. Y.: 
Circle $5. 


CALIF.: Anaheim, B. B. $1; Cas- 
taic, H. Z. B. $5; Los Angeles, 
E. W. $1. 


COLO.: Rocky Ford, D. W. $5. 


CONN.: Ansonia, M. E. L. $2; 

Bridgeport, J. K. $5; M. E. H. $1; 
Danbury, A. F. $3; Hartford, S. 
1, Cc. 3h; M. M. K. $3: Rew 
Haven, B. D. $5; Norwalk, S. C. 
$1.05. 


D. C.: Washington, A. M. K. $3. 
FLA.: Miami, C. S. W. $1. 


ILL.: Aurora, M. C. $5; Batavia, 
ee eS 71% em. F.. Sk: FP. 
M. J. $1; J. B.C $50; M. B. C. 
$5; M. McT. $1; N. T. $1; Lisle, 
A. A. R. $10; Mt. Carmel, W. P. 
U. $2; Oak Park, M. O. $2. 


IND.: Avilla, H. J. T. $10; Indian- 
apo, A. V. L. $5; L. J. R. $1; 
Vincennes, E. H. $1. 


KY.: Bellevue, M. G. $2; Crescent 
Springs, S. M. A. $9.18; S. M. 
A. $2; Louisville, M. F. R. $10; 
L. R. $5; E. W. $5; Newport, 
M. O’C. $5. 


MD.: Baltimore, S. M. C. $1; Cum- 
berland, J. J. $2. 


MASS.: Alliston, A. P. B. $1; Bel- 
mont, M. J. A. $4; Boston, M. J. 
N. $2; E. M. $5; Brockton, O. 
D. og M. E. C. $5; K. D. $1; 
G. O. S. $5; Brookline, K. L. 

$5; “ES MacN. ss: FE. 3. B. 
$4. 80; Brookline Village, 


Holy Souls 
Joseph’s Circle 
Good Shepherd 


McK. $4; Coomee, M. 
A. McD. $1; East Lynn, S. M. 
R. $12; Gloucester, M. B. $1; 
Holyoke, J. A. M. $5; Jamaica 
Plain, R. N. $2; Malden, J. H. 
R. $2; Medford, A. C. L. $2; 
Norwood, M. E. A. $2; Medford 
Hillside, R. Q. $5; Pittsfield, B. 
McD. $1; B. McD. $1; J. B. $4; 
Roxbury, M. M. $1; Somerville, 
L. D. $100; South Boston, J. J. 
D. $2; M. M. $3; M. F. O’B. $1; 
H. G. S. $3; B. C. $7; Water- 
town, G. F. D. $5; West Rox- 
bury. C. W. $10; G. W. O’N. 
$1; H. M. H. $1.50; West Som- 
erville, M. C. $1. . 


MICH.: Muskegon, A. B. $2. 


MINN.: Madison, F. R. $1: Wat- 
kins, D. W. $34. 


MO.: Ferguson, C. H. $5; Hanni- 
bal, J. H. $1; Normandy, M. A. 
G. $3. 


N. H.: Ashland, E. M. $2. 


N. J.: Atlantic Highlands, H. L. 
G. $4.40; Bradley Beach, C. F. 
H. $1; Closter, M. F. C. $2; 
Elizabeth, G. T. $2; D. T. $5; 
S. C. $26; East Orange, T. J. J. 
$5; J. D. $1; Edgewater, M. E. 
D. $2; Edgewater Park, K. F. 
$1; Elberon, R. M. H. $1; Fort 
Lee, J. F. C. $4; Grantwood, M. 
O’B. $1; P. J. McC. $2; Hobo- 
on, FF. 2... 83: ©. E.G. &.. 32; 
pees. C:. BR. C. $2: C...B: &. 
$1; Jersey City, A. McM. $5; M 
S. $29.05; A. D. $2; L. C. $1; 
W. M. $2; W. O’'M. $100; L. 
A. $1; Long Branch, J. E. G. 
$3; Maywood, M. S. $5; Mont- 
clair, E. A. McD. $1; J. G. $2 
ey Pe. ay $5; V. F. $4; 
H. M. $2; S. A. M. $5; New 
oe hy H. $1; Newton, 
M. R. $1; Orange, M. N. $4; 
Paterson, M. C. $10; J. H. M. 
$10; S. M. G. $10.50; S. McF. 
$3; Princeton, H. A. D. $10; 
Rahway, C. Y. C. $5; Ridgewood, 
C. M. $1; River Edge, E. B. $1; 
South Amboy, S. McC. $5; South 
Orange, E. D. $1; M. A. M. $15; 
E. DuB. $2; Summit, M. P. $1; 
Union City, R. S. $2; N. C. $1; 
C. K. $2; Weehawken, N. $2.50; 
A. T. S. $10; West Orange, N. 
S. $2; West New York, S. S. C. 

P. $4; S. M. P. $6; S. M. S. 
$5; S. M. C. $15; F. G. & B. H. 
$15. 


N. Y.: Amenia, F. E. L. $10; C. 
McE. $5; F. E. L. $5; Astoria, 
E. C. $7; Bright Waters, Q. F. 
W. $5; Brooklyn, J. L. $1; A 
M. McC. $1; A. M. C. $1; C. M. 
$2; M. E. K. $1; A. M. P. $2; 
A. B. $2; G. B. $1; R. A. $2; A. 
BH. 36: 0. H. 68; J. P.. $a; E. 
N. $3; Mi. BR. $3; M. M. $13. J. 
G. $1: B&B: T.. BD. Si: &. A... 1. 
Sh &. 3: He. Sts AW Se. Bar &. 
S. $1; Buffalo, S. M. M. $10; 
A. M. D. $1; Central Valley, M 
C. R. $1; Elmhurst, C. D. $1; 
Far Rockaway, T. A. $1; A. H. 
Si: C.-B. 98; C..B.. O32; 4. B. 
$1; J. S. $1; Fredonia, M. F. 
$3.25; Glens Falls, M. McE. $1; 
Hicksville, S. M. R. $5; Howard 
Beach, B. & A. Van L. $4; Jack- 


son Heights, Anon. 
Beach, M. L. $2; 
City, J. F. M. $5; J. V. $8; C. 
S. $1; Mount Kisco, S. S. $1; 
New York City, J. G. $2; B. D. 
H. $3; F. L. McD. $1; H. F. $5; 
W. 3. A. $i; W. S. As. 66. 
C. $i; BM. ©. 38; C. ©. $28:-E. 
KR. $650; bi. J.T. Bi: J. FT. &. 
a8 on a W. S. A. $3; 

. $2; CC BR. $8: F: ¥. O28: 
v. r $58; New Rochelle, G. M. 
V. S. $1; Patchogue, M. L. $1; 
Port Washington, L. C. $2; 
Prince Bay, S. M. P. $45; 
Queens Village, G. O'S. $2: 
Saranac Lake, J. H. F. $2; H. 
L. $1; West Hampton Beach, C. 
B. S&2. 


OHIO: Ashtabula, H. M. $5: Cin- 
cinnati, C. G. $20; M. E. C. $5; 
R. S. $1; F. M. S. $2; N. N. $1; 
J. S. $9.50; E. G. $1; Cleveland, 
A. B. $2; Columbus, G. S. $10; 
- J. C. $5; Elkhart, G. J. F. 


PA.: Allentown, S. M. S. $50; East 
Pittsburgh, E. M. O. $1; Ham- 
burg, M. O’L. $5; McKeesport, 
S. M. C. $5; Philadelphia, B. S. 
$5; S. M. J. $10; L. S. $2; D. 
P. McG. $5; M. M. P. $1; M. 
C. i: B.S: ME. OE. OM. 
$2; Pittsburgh, F. L. McC. $5; 
A EK. oe &: 8h: L.. T. W. 
$10; S. H. $3; N. Y¥. $2; J. C. 
M. $2; N. S. Pittsburgh, I. M. 
$3; Pleasant Unity, J. T. M. $5; 
Scranton, E. J. C. $6; B. M. N. 
$50; M. A. L. $1; Anon. $10; 
St. Davids, D. B. $10; Swissvale, 
M. T. $1; Turtle Creek, S. M. 
A. $5; Yeadon, K. McC. $1. 


R. I.: Newport, M. C. $5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Ellis, T. K. 
$1; Pierre, J. K. $10. 


TENN.: Memphis, S. M. R. & S. 
M. C. $6. 


VA.: Richmond, M. A. F. $2; 
Eustis, Anon. $10. 


WASH.: Kalama, P. S. $5. 


a Wheeling, M. H. 
. $2. 


WISC.: 


$20; Long 
Long Island 


Fort 


Janesville, G. T. N. $1; 
Rice Lake, R. H. $5. 


WYO.: Casper, W. L. C. $2. 
CANADA: Ontario, C. J. M. $5 


FOREIGN: FRANCE: 
H. $100. 


Paris, 




































AS Painless Giving A 


CIOPOLIOT © 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 
Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 
receptacles for your loose change. What you 
put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 


do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
THE SIGN, UNION Clty, N. J. 






=—=}-O— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 







—0-Oo— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 





MOUNT DE SALES 
ACADEMY OF THE 
VISITATION 


Catonsville, Maryland 


Music, Languages, College 
Preparatory and Elective. 


Catalogue on Request. 


AFFILIATED TO THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 



































UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
QO Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, N. 

J., and made a thorough inspection of the Largest 

Laundry in America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he has 
found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large plant and see for 
themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 


all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 








Mount St. Michael's 


NEw YorRK’s NEWEST 
AND Most UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOL 


Conducted by the 


MARIST BROTHERS 
of the Schools 


SELECT BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


High School, Grammar, 
Primary 


Wonderful Location 
Twenty-two Acres 
Terms Reasonable 


Nereid (East 238th St.) 
and Murdock Aves. 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Write or Phone: 
FAIrbanks 2013 













































Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith, By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $2.15 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
Si. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 


A book on the Sacred Passion that 
will make an excellent gift for priest, 
nun or lay person. 


The Jesuits. 
ei i 


By Thomas J. Campbell. 

$2.65 

A history of the Society of Jesus from 
its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
Pius, C.P. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Father 
Camillus, C.P $1.60 
A popular life of the young Passion- 

ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 

and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


Passionist. By 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

II is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 


Catholics should eagerly welcome this 
book that so vigorously explains and 
defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. By 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 


Contains a series of remarkable medi- 
tations on the mental sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. 


| in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
NEW JERSEY 


Union City, 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. By Rev. George 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


Divine Providence. By 

The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 

The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller 
By E. 


Richard Downey. 


Actual Grace. Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith. D.D., Ph.D. 


° Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 


Towers, 


God the Creator. By B. V 


The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church 

Each volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle. 


The Cathclic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 

The Catholic Church and the Citizen. 
3y John A. Ryan. 

The Catholic Church and the Home. By 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 

The Catholic Church and Confession. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels prob- 
ably be best sellers. 


would 


A Case of Conscience. $2.60 

Castle of San Salvo. $2.10 

The Potter’s House. $1.90 

The Deep Heart. $1.90 

Whose Name is Legion. $1. 

Fine Clay. $1. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter. $1. 

Children of Eve. $1. 

Prisoner’s Years. $1. 

The Rest House. $1. 

Only Anne. $1. 

The Secret Citadel. $1. 

Average Cabins. $1. 

Tressider’s Sister. $1. 

Ursula Finch. 

Eunice. 

Light on the Lagoon. 

By the Blue River. 

The Elstones. 

Selma. 

It Happened in Rome. 

Villa by the Sea. 

Children of the Shadow. 

Anna Nugent. 

Viola Hudson. 

Carina. 

The Loyalist. By James F 
A true and realistic st 

American Revolution. 


Christian Apologetics. A Defense of the 

Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier. 

$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi- 

ted by Archbishop Messmer is proof of 
its excellence. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 


F. Barrett. $2.15 


The unrest of the modern woman and 
the evils of divorce are the theme of this 
clever novel. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an- 

thology wanders through a_ thousand 

years of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic poets from 
the seventh century to moderr times 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES — IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


° - 2». One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. , St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. , Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. , St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. , Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. , St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. . St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world. Holy Mass and 
the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 





ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 


ee 





— AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your nan 
own, membership in the PLnee WHETE Te: 
Passiontst Chinese Mission — — , 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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